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PREFACE 


While it may be true that the proper study 
of mankind is man, yet history seems to indi- 
cate that the most persistent quest of mankind 
is God. From the pagan who first learned 
of God as the lightnings flashed about him 
and the thunder rolled like the angry voice of 
an offended deity, to the philosopher who 
looked into his own soul and read there the 
law graven by a Supreme Legislator, all men 
have lived on the constant watch for glimpses 
of the Divinity, and, seeing them, have 
paused to worship. 

For all about, in oak and meadow lark and 
storm-wracked ocean, in the strong, tender 
arm of a man and the loving, unselfish soul 
of a woman, men catch faint, elusive, tanta- 
lizing gleams of God, gleams that inspire 
them with a desire to see more and more. 
Yet as they run after Him with eager feet, 
He slips from their outstretched arms; they 
feel Him about them permeating everything, 
but He hides Himself from their prying eyes. 


vil 
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So the ignorant pagan, weary in his quest 
for a god he can see and handle, bumps his 
forehead to the image he has made, and 
kneels adoringly before the moaning wind 
and the strength of the sacred ox or the 
white elephant. The sensualist stops short 
with the physical beauty or the wisdom that 
captivates his fancy, and makes the splendid 
athlete in the race course and the sage in the 
senate his god, and the lovely maiden of 
his heart’s vain desires his goddess. To them 
he builds his altar and sings his hymns of 
worship. The egoist falls in love with him- 
self, and sits upon his own altar, at once 
priest, acolyte, worshiper, and god. 

But the man of faith, knowing that eyes 
of clay can never look upon the infinite maj- 
esty that is God, finds fleeting images of God 
in everything, and sighs confidently for the 
day when he shall round the corner and find 
himself in the Presence of Supreme Beauty 
and Truth. For the present he is content to 
learn from the shadows that fall along his 
path the contours of the reality, and to read 
some pale reflection of God’s face in the 
rusted brass of earth’s perfections. 

Only one person in all history showed in 
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His adorable person the beauty and charm 
of the Divinity, Christ Jesus the Lord. That 
is precisely the secret of the inexhaustible 
attraction which makes Him the most studied 
person of all time. Believers and unbelievers 
alike fasten hungry eyes upon Him, catch- 
ing in His exquisite grace of feature, His 
affability and utter winsomeness, His tender 
pity and awful power, His words of simple 
wisdom and His works of stupendous might, 
clear visions of the splendor and lovable- 
ness of God. 

The unending seeking of man for the face 
of God was most fully realized when the Sec- 
ond Person of the Blessed Trinity took our 
human nature and walked among us, smiling 
at us through tender eyes and raising fallen 
humanity as easily and graciously as He 
raised the buried Lazarus. Divine power 
was with us in the miracles of Christ; divine 
wisdom expressed itself in His parables and 
counsels; divine justice knotted the cords that 
drove the sellers from the temple; and divine 
love clothed itself with the mantle of pulsing 
flesh that became the Sacred Heart. 

Because Jesus Christ is not only man but 
God as well, He is a subject that will never 
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be exhausted, but will draw every generation 
of poets and thinkers and mystics; for here 
one touches, through the thin veil of an ex- 
quisite humanity, the God who is the one ob- 
ject which human nature ever seeks and 
never, in this life, satisfactorily finds. 

The undying interest of mankind in saint- 
hood has for its reason just this same, tire- 
less quest for the Divinity. One is sometimes 
astonished at the diversity of temperament 
that grows interested in Saints, types as 
antipodal as Chesterton and Anatole France, 
Mark Twain and De Quincey, Bernard Shaw 
and Maeterlinck. One is even more aston- 
ished that a generation which worships 
wealth as surely as the Jews worshiped the 
golden calf pays ungrudging tribute to the 
Poor Man of Assisi, or that a race which 
prides itself in flashing achievements falls in 
love with the Little Flower blooming in an 
obscure garden in a little French village. But 
the astonishment fades when one remembers 
that unending quest of mankind for clearer, 
sharper glimpses of the divine nature. 

Of all people who have ever lived, the 
Saints have come closest to the Saviour, and 
by so doing have come closest to Divinity it- 
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self. Like the artists they were, they set up 
in the workshops of their souls the exquisite 
figure of the God-Man and, stroke by stroke, 
flying chip by flying chip, till the sweat rolled 
from their brows and their arms grew weary 
from labor, they hewed themselves into rep- 
lications of the Divine Model they had 
chosen. Once they had glimpsed the Divin- 
ity that dwelt in Christ, they shaped their 
souls patiently but ardently to the perfection 
they saw and adored. 

So saintliness and Christlikeness have be- 
come interchangeable terms. The Saints had 
no ideals that were not His, and no desires 
save those for which He had coined away 
His life in tears and sweat and blood. Be- 
cause Christ hated sin even to the infinite 
hatred of Calvary, they made war on it cease- 
lessly and relentlessly; yet because He was 
the pitiful Samaritan, merciful to the Mag- 
dalen and tender to the Good Thief, they 
threw about the sinner the mantle of an in- 
exhaustible gentleness, welcoming the sinner 
though they scourged the sin. They might 
be Savonarola in the pulpit; in the confes- 
sional they were Francis of Sales. 
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Their Lord had prayed long nights upon 
a solitary mountain; they would cover the 
mountain peaks with houses of prayer and 
penance, where night and day the divine 
praises might rise to the Father. Since He 
had offered Himself as a victim for the sins 
of the world, they craved suffering with in- 
satiable avarice. His labors inspired their 
tireless wanderings wherever souls might be 
found caught in the brambles of sin. His 
poverty made them fling away their cloaks to 
any chance beggar lifting his trembling hand. 
They saw Him leave home and the company 
of His Blessed Mother, so they turned away 
from all human affection to follow in His 
lonely footsteps. No Saint is even conceiv- 
able who has not made himself a miniature of 
Christ; and in so doing he has caught up and 
crystallized perfections that are God’s. 

So mankind, always searching feverishly, 
though often unconsciously, for glimpses of 
God, has been interested keenly in Saints 
whose faith it often denies and whose mo- 
tives it often so completely misunderstands. 
The gleams of divine beauty and perfection 
that leap forth in their words and actions 
have fascinated men even more surely than 
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the traces of God seen in the inanimate crea- 
tures of His hand. 

For in the Saints they saw clear visions of 
the moral perfections of God. The stars 
might tell of His beauty; but the tenderness 
of Peter Claver, lifting from their galleys 
filthy negro slaves to wash their foul bodies 
and cleanse their repulsive souls, spoke viv- 
idly of the divine mercy. They went to the 
ocean pounding against the headland for a 
sight of His power; but in the exquisite ro- 
mance of St. Rose or St. Catherine, wearing 
His ring upon their fingers, they read the love 
that consumes the divine heart. The mind of 
Augustine flashed at times with a wisdom al- 
most godlike; St. Gregory in his beneficent 
rule of a disorganized empire and a strug- 
gling church gave momentary hints of God’s 
providence. St. John Capistran, lighting 
with the fires of his relentless wrath the 
bonfire of vanities beneath his pulpit, made 
them tremble at the thought of the awful 
Judge whose sentence was eternal. St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, as he walked the streets search- 
ing for the sick of soul and body, was like 
the tender mercy of the Heavenly Father, 
not watching from the hilltop, but patiently 
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seeking through a lifetime of waywardness 
His prodigal son. 

Many of the Saints were significant figures 
in history: St. Benedict, St. Bernard, St. 
Dominic, St. Brigid of Sweden, St. Joan of 
Arc. But had they been as historically unim- 
portant as the Curé D’Ars in his confessional 
or St. Mary of Egypt alone in her desert or 
St. Gertrude looking upon the vision of 
Christ’s wounds, the flame of divinity that 
burned in them with brilliant radiance would 
have drawn the attention even of unbelievers. 

Since God’s perfections are veiled from all 
save eyes glorified by the Beatific Vision, He 
has given us His Divine Son and the legion 
of His Saints to show us in the flesh His 
beauty, His unfathomable love, His irre- 
sistible attractiveness. 

The present volume is a sort of guidebook 
to the gallery of saintly perfection. Sister 
Mary Eleanore has selected some of the ex- 
quisite qualities of the Saints, qualities that 
mirror forth so clearly the genius of the 
Divine Artist, and then has led us from Saint 
to Saint allowing us to study in their souls 
how these qualities have appeared. And 
she has proved an excellent guide. First of 
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all, she has for her subjects a love which 
makes her talk from her heart. She is no 
weary cicerone, yawning from gallery to gal- 
lery. She loves the masterpieces she has 
to show us, and she has all the enthusiasm of 
a connoisseur for the best the gallery of 
Sainthood has to offer us. And in each mas- 
terpiece she sees with clear intuition the 
brush strokes of the Artist. 

There is all the difference in the world be- 
tween walking alone through some gallery 
and walking through it in company with one 
who knows and loves the pictures that hang 
upon the wall. The experience becomes a 
real joy when the guide can pass from the 
picture itself to the artist who painted it, and, 
reading line and color and theme, tell us of 
the soul that conceived and the hand that 
executed it. 

So in walking with Sister Mary Eleanore 
through God’s gallery, we are walking with 
one who knows and loves the pictures upon 
the wall, who has her special favorites to 
which she takes us promptly and with infec- 
tious enthusiasm. She can talk of the mas- 
terpieces with tender appreciation; but always 
she brings us back to the genius of the Artist 
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Whose own tremendous perfections and 
powerful mind are exhibited in every stroke. 

The reading of this book is a certain step 
toward knowing and loving the Saints. But 
that is just one further step toward knowing 
and loving the Father of Saints, whose hands 
have fashioned what the life of His Blessed 
Son inspired. For the Saints, the most per- 
fect work that comes from the hands of the 
Creator, speak to us through these pages of 
the transcendent beauty and the matchless 
loveliness which they mirror. They satisfy, 
in so far as man can be satisfied while his soul 
is covered with the hoodwink of flesh, our 
craving to look upon the perfections of God. 
From His Masterpieces we come to know 
and to love the Master. 


DanieL A. Lorp, S.J. 
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I. TROUBADOURS OF PARADISE 


Ah! let the sweet birds of the Lord 
With earth’s waters make accord; 
Teach how the crucifix may be 
Carven from the laurel-tree, .. 
And Sappho lay her burning brows 
In white Cecelia’s lap of snows! 
Francis THOMPSON. 


LL the arts, except one, were 
born at the altars of religious 
worship, pagan or Christian, 
and were nurtured from in- 
fancy to maturity by the foster- 
ing genius of man. One art alone was born 
in Heaven and, like an eagle among lesser of 
its kind, dared at its birth to gaze with un- 
faltering eye upon the face of the Light of 
lights. In the great silence of eternity God 
created the angels for His love, and then He 
bade them praise and magnify His name. 
And there was song. Forever and forever 
high Heaven will resound with song. The 


most perfect and satisfying expression of 
I 
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emotion is through song, and so even those 
who have been mute on earth will sing their 
joy when they come at last to dwell before 
the face of God. Art is man’s attempt to en- 
mesh the beautiful in something material and 
so it must perish with the dissolution of ma- 
terial things into the nothingness from which 
they came. Song alone is immaterial; song 
alone is immortal. What wonder, then, that 
the saints, who walk through life with the air 
of Heaven about their heads, are in many 
cases inspired to the composition of poetry 
and impassioned prose to express their emo- 
tions of rapture and of pain, of joy and of 
grief, of innocent love and of repentance! 
Beautiful songs are scattered like sparks of 
fire along the chain of Old Testament history; 
in all literature there is no greater poetry 
than the psalms of David. The story of the 
Christian era is begun with our Lady’s song 
of exultation, and on that Night of nights 
when Heaven opened its gates, earth heard 
the song that rings unceasingly through the 
unmeasured corridors of Paradise. God 
made song because He loves it. He cast it 
on the winds, He tossed it on the waves, He 
tucked it into little feathered throats, He 
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fixed it in the soul of man. Song is a peren- 
nial spring of spiritual rapture and of physical 
ecstasy as well. The human throat that is 
fashioned for singing is a source of rarest joy 
to soul and body, such a source that those 
who cannot sing or write songs for those who 
can, yet can draw a borrowed joy. We all 
shall sing in Paradise. It is easy to under- 
stand, then, why sanctity is so often the moth- 
er of song, why so many of the saints have 
gone through life as troubadours of Paradise. 

The golden age of the troubadours of 
Paradise was the Middle Ages, for it was 
then that universal Catholicity drew Heaven 
very close to earth, giving men a sort of 
Heavenly homesickness that could but flower 
into song for its consolation. Men rubbed 
shoulders with angels, with devils, and with 
the souls of the dead, so ever present to them 
as reality was the world beyond the grave. 
To understand the life of medieval Europe 
at all, one must understand the part that the 
Catholic Church played in the development 
of society, for it is no exaggeration to say 
that everything worthwhile in medieval 
Europe was the flower of the seed that was 
planted in the catacombs. Especially is this 
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true of medieval religious literature. Sacred 
Christian song was cradled in the catacombs, 
along with painting and sculpture. 

When the walls of the eternal city were 
crumbling beneath battering rams, new walls 
pushed themselves up amid the ruins, the 
walls of the churches that had been under the 
streets of Rome. While the pagan cities of 
Italy tottered to decay, the new Christian 
cities grew around basilicas, as silk grows 
around the worm. That it might satisfy the 
desires of the poetry-loving people the 
Church had to be in itself a sacred poem. 
Verse ran riotously over every cranny and 
crevice in the walls that was not used by 
painter or sculptor. The Italians never 
ceased to love their classic past, for they 
reasoned with characteristic simplicity that a 
people must build the future on the past. 
Hence there is a curious commingling of the 
sacred and the profane in all their art, a con- 
fusion for which the great Dante has often 
been condemned. Even those of us who 
anathematize the art for art’s sake theory 
must admit that the beautiful is its own ex- 
cuse for being. Why, then, should classic art 
be rejected simply because it is pagan art, 
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when there is so much in it that is inspiringly 
beautiful? Civilization, art, and religion all 
must build on their respective pasts. Just as 
the Christian religion kept all that was good 
in the Jewish religion, so did the Christian 
art of Italy keep what was good in pagan or 
classic art. 

Medieval Europe was like a garden filled 
with singing birds. This was a chivalric age 
when lovers wooed their ladies with hymns of 
worship and songs that were passionate but 
for the most part pure. The idea of the soul 
as the spouse of the beautiful Son of God 
found ready and easy acceptance among peo- 
ple whose lives were touched with the golden 
glory of romance. While meistersingers, 
minnesingers, trouveres, and troubadours 
sang of the lovely and mysterious charms 
of their chosen ladies and of the brave 
deeds of war, those other troubadours, the 
saints of God, sang of the charms of the 
Queen of Heaven and Her Son and of the 
romance of spiritual warfare that has its bat- 
tle ground in the human soul. “Believers,” 
says Tieck, that authority on thirteenth cen- 
tury poetry, “sang of Faith; Lovers of Love; 
Knights described knightly actions and bat- 
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tles; and loving, believing knights were their 
chief audience. The Spring, Beauty, Gaiety, 
were objects that could never tire; great duels 
and deeds of arms carried away every hearer, 
the more surely the stronger they were 
painted; and as the pillars and dome of the 
Church encircled the flock, so did Religion, 
as the Highest, encircle Poetry and Reality; 
and every heart, in equal love, humbled itself 
before her.”” At the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury the second conflict between the papacy 
and the empire ended gloriously under Alex- 
ander III. Then with assurance of liberty 
and glory, the people, especially of Italy, laid 
down the sword and took up the pen to per- 
petuate their ideals in religion and politics. 
Even hard-hearted Carlyle understood the 
atmosphere of these centuries of faith and 
song. ‘‘We shall suppose that this Literary 
Period is partially known to all readers. Let 
each recall whatever he has learned or figured 
regarding it; represent to himself that brave 
young heyday of Chivalry and Minstrelsy 
when a stern Barbarossa, a stern Lion-heart, 
sang sirventes, and with the hand that could 
wield the sword and scepter twanged the 
melodious strings, when knights-errant tilted, 
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and ladies’ eyes rained bright influences; and, 
suddenly, as at sunrise, the whole earth had 
grown vocal and musical. Then truly was the 
time of singing come; for princes and pre- 
lates, emperors and squires, the wise and the 
simple, men, women, and children, all sang 
and rhymed or delighted in hearing it done. 
It was a universal noise of Song; as if the 
Spring of Manhood had arrived, and warb- 
lings from every spray, not, indeed, without 
infinite twitterings also, which, except their 
gladness, had no music, were bidding it wel- 
come.” 

Because the use of the vernaculars was 
having its birth all over Europe during the 
thirteenth century, the Italians wished to 
write their songs in Italian. Latin was still 
the great language of literature, and to the 
Middle Ages we owe the great Latin hymns 
of the Church, the ‘‘Dies Irae,” still unap- 
proachable in glory, the ‘“‘Vexilla Regis,” the 
“Stabat Mater,” the ‘Jesu Dulcis Memo- 
ria,” the “Ad Regias Agni Dapes,” the “Ad 
Supernam,” and St. Thomas’s wonderful 
hymn the ‘‘Pange Lingua.” Add also the 
‘Veni Sancte Spiritus,” the stately rhythms 
of Adam of St. Victor, and the tender ones 
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of St. Bernard, the poetry of the Francis- 
cans, the Benedictines, and the other relig- 
ious orders, and we have every reason to 
call this period in history the golden age of 
the troubadours of Paradise, so far as Latin 
singing is concerned. But it was time for the 
people to be given songs in their own humble 
languages, and God inspired His saints to 
give them the uplifting influence of sacred 
poetry while they were receiving so much of 
the profane. 

France had sent her poetry across the Alps, 
to be sung in the castles and in the public 
squares. She had also given her welcome to 
the tradesmen of Italy, among them a cer- 
tain Pietro Bernardone, who, on his return 
to Italy, found that he had a little son. Be- 
cause he remembered France gratefully, the 
good tradesman called the child Francis and 
the town of Assisi still is sacredly sweet be- 
cause of that humble christening. A golden 
glory of religious song ran like streams of 
fire from that little town, to set all Europe 
aflame, poetic fire that was drawn down in a 
new glorious way from the inexhaustible 
heavens by a canticle to His Lordship the 
Sun, who was praised for the simple though 
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stupendous fact that he had been lit by the 
Light Eternal. This was the same Light 
that as a star guided Dante through the dark 
Inferno and the tenderly sad Purgatorio, 
and that he finally saw as the Sun of the re- 
splendent Paradise. Dante was steeped in 
the Franciscan rapture of love for God and 
brotherhood with man and nature, and it 
was fitting that he was buried in the brown 
habit, when his hand could no longer hold the 
pen that had written the most glorious of all 
poems. 

The dear saint of Assisi lived in an age 
when men sang songs to their ladies. St. 
Francis had his lady, too, and he asked his 
most sweet Lord, Jesus Christ, to have pity 
on him and her, because he burned with love 
for her, and without her he could not rest. 
This “noblest, richest, and most beautiful 
lady that ever lived” was named the Lady 
Poverty. Thus Francis sang of her: “Be- 
hold, O Lord Jesus! how truly Poverty is the 
queen of all the virtues; for, leaving the 
abode of Angels, Thou didst come down to 
earth that Thou mightest espouse her to 
Thyself with constant love, and produce 
from her, and by her, the children of all per- 
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fection... . At Thy birth she received 
Thee in a manger and a stable; and during 
Thy life she so stripped Thee of all things 
that she would not even allow Thee a stone 
whereon to rest Thy head. . . . On account 
of the height of Thy Cross, even Thy 
Mother (who devotedly loved Thee, and 
shared so deeply in the bitterness of Thy pas- 
sion) could not reach Thee; but Thy Lady 
Poverty, with companion Want, embraced 
Thee more closely than ever, and was more 
firmly united to Thee in Thy sufferings. . . . 
Oh, who would not love the Lady Poverty 
above all! I beseech Thee grant me this privi- 
lege; I beg to be enriched with this much- 
desired treasure. O most poor Jesus, I ask 
this favor for myself and my children for 
ever, that for love of Thee they may never 
possess anything of their own, that they may 
use the goods of others sparingly, and that 
they may suffer Poverty as long as they live 
in this miserable world. Amen.” 

St. Francis gave up everything in the world 
except his gift of song. He who had made 
the streets of Assisi ring with gay melodies 
went out into the desert to sing to the soli- 
tude. Legend tells us that on one evening he 
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heard a nightingale singing and replied to her. 
Far into the night he chanted the praises of 
God to her and she replied. St. Francis be- 
came exhausted first, and while the little bird 
sang on and on he praised her for her song. 
Near the end of his life he longed on one day 
to hear music. The rule made his desire 
impossible to gratify; but, during the follow- 
ing night, there suddenly came through the 
stillness the far, sweet sound of a lute playing 
a heavenly melody. Whence it came Francis 
did not know, but it was so exquisitely beauti- 
ful that he thought he had slipped into 
Heaven unawares. 

Love is the mother of song. Love may be 
said to have taken St. Francis for her abode, 
and so we do not wonder that he was always 
singing in his heart. Songs for God, for 
people, and for his little brothers and sisters 
of nature were forever flowering in the fertile 
soil of his heart. When he would pass a 
sheepfold he would call out a greeting to the 
sheep, and they, lifting their heads to his kind 
voice, would leave their astonished shepherds 
and trot after the little poor man. One day 
on Mount Alvernia the birds gathered round 
him with joyful cries, and then he told his 
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companion, “‘I see it is the divine will that we 
should stay here awhile, since our brothers 
the little birds seem so comforted by our 
presence.” How He who notes the fall of 
every sparrow must have smiled at this art- 
less sweetness! One does not wonder that 
such a man once got down from his horse to 
hold a leper in his arms, so that the lonely 
creature might feel human again for one 
little moment. Again, one does not wonder 
that such a man once sent his followers to 
sing his canticle ‘‘Laudes Creaturarum” in 
the presence of the Bishop of Assisi and the 
magistrates who were at enmity against each 
other, and that the adversaries were so moved 
as to embrace one another and to ask mutual 
pardon. Finally, one does not wonder that 
St. Francis asked to have his Canticle of the 
Sun chanted to him just before he died, that 
he might turn his eyes from the light of his 
brother, the sun of the earth, to the Light 
who is the Son of God. 

St. Francis sang in the idiom of the poor 
who were his people, and thus did much to 
forward that movement toward the use of the 
vernacular that found its glory in Dante. 
Francis left to his sons the gift of song, be- 
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cause it was the only thing he had kept in his 
poverty, and, loving them, he wished to give 
them something. How fitting it was that the 
burial place of this dear saint who soared to 
Heaven on the wings of love-made song 
should be named the Hill of Paradise. High 
hills are the resting places only of those great 
birds who can look on the face of the sun. 
St. Francis was a true child of his age in that 
he was forever singing the praises of God 
and His Mother. Ardent love of our Lady 
was evidenced throughout the whole of the 
Middle Ages, and the trust that has in it no 
shadow of doubt was the source of it all. St. 
Bonaventure tells us that Francis “had for 
the Mother of Jesus Christ an unspeakable 
affection.” 

In nothing was St. Bonaventure more truly 
the son of St. Francis than in his love for 
Mary; and at the Chapters of Narbonne, of 
Pisa, and of Assisi, he made regulations des- 
tined to increase the devotion of the Francis- 
cans. To him we owe the practice among the 
laity of reciting the “Angelus,” that perfect 
tribute to the Mother of the Incarnate Word, 
the consecration of Saturday to our Lady, 


and the Arch-confraternity of the Blessed 
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Virgin. At one time our Lady appeared to 
St. Bonaventure and said earnestly to him, 
“O, my dear son, write.”” What happy eager- 
ness was his in obeying! For-her he para- 
phrased the Psalter XX of David, and 
composed the “Office of Compassion,” a 
treatise called the ‘Mirror of the Blessed 
Virgin,” poems, numerous sermons, and dis- 
courses. Living in an age of song St. Bona- 
venture illustrated it further by his poetry. 
In the poem “‘Philomel”’ he recalls the bene- 
fits of God in Creation and Redemption, and 
contemplates the sorrows of our Saviour. 
St. Bonaventure left us such a remarkable 
body of writings that in the Bull of Canoni- 
zation, Holy Mother Church says of him, 
“God has covered him with honor and glory 
in the eyes of all the people, and his memory 
is blessed by them; for he has written in such 
a manner of the things of God, that the Holy 
Spirit seems to speak by his mouth.” 

This ‘“‘seraphic doctor’’ has left us nothing 
more beautiful than his ‘Legend of St. Fran- 
cis,’ which is an authentic account of the 
saint, enthusiastically and poetically told. 
The simple grandeur of St. Francis as subject 
matter is matched by the simple grandeur of 
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the biographer’s style. All through the ac- 
count he emphasizes the saint’s love of 
nature, and nature’s love of him, and con- 
cludes thus exquisitely : “‘Even when the holy 
man was drawing his last breath, just at the 
moment of twilight, the larks, those birds 
who love the light and hate darkness, came 
in flocks and settled on the roof of the house, 
and for a long time continued to circle joy- 
ously about him, as if to give a testimony, 
both touching and impressive, to the saint 
who had so often joined with them in sing- 
ing the divine praises.” The symbolism of 
the period is apparent in St. Bonaventure’s 
writings, especially in those concerning his 
dearly beloved Lady, our sweet Mother 
Mary. In a Latin poem of eighty-three 
octava he pours forth richest imagery: 
Mary is the Rainbow after the Flood, the 
Fountain of Paradise, Judith, Esther, Jacob’s 
Ladder, the Woman of the Apocalypse. Yet 
so simple is its thought and so gently swinging 
its rhythm that it was a popular song among 
the unlettered poor. It is easy to understand 
why a soul so pure and sweet as St. Bona- 
venture’s should sing thus of our Lady. 
While the ‘‘seraphic doctor” was bringing 
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glory on his order, his friend St. Thomas of 
Aquin was shedding luster on his. One could 
spend a lifetime in the study of St. Thomas; 
but our interest here is confined to his work 
as a poet. The ‘“Pange Lingua” is not only 
one of the greatest poems but is a school of 
theology as well; and the last part of it, the 
“Tantum Ergo,” is constantly used in the 
Rite of Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. To St. Thomas we owe also the beau- 
tiful ““Adoro Te Devote.”” We are so accus- 
tomed to think of St. Thomas the theologian 
that we usually ignore the other writings of 
the ‘“‘angelic doctor.” The most hardened 
sinner, it seems, could not read his treatises 
on Penance and Holy Communion without 
melting into contrition, for the sentences are 
freighted with the sweet burden of a great 
love. It was, I think, one of God’s exquisite 
kindnesses that permitted the angelic Do- 
minican and the seraphic Franciscan to go 
within the same year to sing their canticles 
amid the courts of Heaven. 

Among the poets of the Franciscans one of 
the most inspired was the author of the pa- 
thetically beautiful “‘Stabat Mater.” In the 
powerful old town of Todi on the borders of 
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Umbria, the illustrious family of the Bene- 
detti welcomed a son who was named Jacopo. 
Though the early years of the future singer 
were carefully guarded, his young manhood 
was given over to dissipated and riotous liv- 
ing. Driven to repentance by the tragic 
death of his wife, he became a beggar, whom 
the children of the streets called ‘“‘Jacopone,”’ 
meaning Jacopo, the madman. Strange in- 
deed were the penances that he imposed upon 
himself during the ten years from the death 
of his wife until he asked admittance among 
the Brothers Minor, but they went into the 
creation of the singer. His only consolation 
during those years was reading the sacred 
writings and theological treatises. This read- 
ing enabled him to prove to the Franciscans 
that he was not really insane, as rumor said, 
for it prepared him to write two essays, one 
in Latin prose, the other in metrical Italian, 
which evidenced his sound mentality. No 
one could doubt the saintly sanity of these 
words: ‘‘Hear of a new folly to which my 
caprice induces me. . . . I am going to cast 
myself headlong among rustics and fools and 
those who are obsessed with a holy mad- 
ness... . I will cling zealously to the 
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Cross, the love of which even now burns 
within me, and I will pray it humbly to kindle 
me with its folly. ... I will see if I can 
enter paradise by the way which I have 
chosen, in order that I may join in the songs 
and joys of the heavenly host. Lord, grant 
me to know and do Thy will here below, then 
care I not if damned or saved I be.’”’ Such 
love of God and His holy will was so like 
that of their little Father that the Francis- 
cans were unafraid to receive the reputed 
madman into their company. 

Jacopone had been a learned man in 
worldly knowledge when he turned to God, 
but his poetic genius flowered only when he 
had stripped himself of all worldliness. His 
was the soul of the true poet. “I wish to go 
in search of adventure,” he said. ‘I wish 
to visit the valleys, the mountains, and the 
plains; I wish to see if my lucky star will 
guide me to my sweet love. All that the 
world contains urges me to love. The beasts 
of the fields, the birds, the fish of the sea, all 
that soar in the air, all creatures sing in the 
presence of my love.” Attracted by the 
Latin sequences of the great Bonaventure, 
Jacopone was inspired to write the ‘“Stabat 
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Mater.” The Mother at the Cross would of 
course appeal to this stern penitent, but Jaco- 
pone was tender of heart, and so he thought 
also of the Mother who stood by the Cradle 
wherein lay Love. The ‘“Stabat Mater 
Speciosa”’ is written in the same rhythm and 
rhyme as the poem of sorrow. It is lovely, 
with a loveliness that is grasped in its en- 
tirety only by one who reads and loves Latin 
poetry. 

Though Jacopone wrote several poems in 
Latin, the bulk of his work is in the humble 
dialect of the Umbrian laborers, for it was 
they whom he especially wished to lead in the 
paths of sanctity. He has left us a complete 
philosophy of mysticism, which guides the 
soul into that final state of abandonment in 
which love dwells without reason or passion, 
living not herself, but God living within her. 
Only the humility of Jacopone saved him 
from going the step further to cross the 
border between extreme Christian mysticism 
and the oriental philosophy of ultimate dis- 
solution into the divine. As mystic, satirist, 
and popular poet Jacopone prepared the way 
for the immortal Dante, whether or not the 
story be true that they met and read poetry 
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together. Their satiric writings are much 
alike; each loved the vernacular; and it is 
easy to travel from the Empyrean lit by the 
streams of light from the Mystic Rose into 
the mystic realms of Jacopone’s nothingness 
of darkness that is to hold not even virtue 
but only the light of love. Jacopone and 
Dante learned from experience the way that 
leads from the Hell of sin through the Purga- 
tory of repentance into the Paradise of satis- 
fied love. Having learned it, they told its 
story in their songs. The epic of God’s search 
for the soul, which so often masquerades as 
the soul’s search for God, is a fitting theme 
for troubadours of Paradise. 

As Dante journeyed through his Purga- 
torio he came to a stream in the forest of the 
Terrestrial Paradise, on the other side of 
which he beheld a fair lady culling flowers, 
and singing as she walked. This fair lady 
was the Benedictine nun, St. Mechtilde von 
Hackenborn, whom our Lord called in 
His revelations to her, His “Nightingale.” 
Gifted with a beautiful, voice, she was choir 
mistress during all her community life, and 
though she bore continual physical sufferings 
was always ready to sing the praises of God. 
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Gracious and beautiful, modest and charm- 
ing, the sweet songstress was too generally 
beloved to conceal, as she wished, the mar- 
velous visions and graces that were granted 
her by her divine Lover. Rapt into Heaven, 
she beheld the Saviour, His Mother, and the 
angels and saints. Living in an age of chiv- 
alry, she adopted in her writings the prev- 
alent conception of Christ as the bridegroom 
of the nun, coming with gifts of love to woo 
het. Lo: St. Gertrude ‘the (Great we are 
indebted for the Book of Special Grace, so 
named by the Master when Mechtilde, 
troubled because her confidences to Gertrude 
were being made into a book, went to Him in 
prayer. Appearing to her with a book in 
His hand, He said: ‘‘All this has been com- 
mitted to writing by my will and inspiration; 
and therefore you have no cause to be trou- 
bled about it.’ Immediately the saint’s 
fears were set at rest, and she helped St. 
Gertrude to prepare the manuscript. 

St. Mechtilde loved especially to sing of 
the angels, whom she regarded as the as- 
sociates of men on earth and in Heaven. 
During Holy Mass one day she “saw that 
a large number of angels were present, and 
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each angel in guise of a lovely youth stood by 
the side of the maiden entrusted to his care. 
Some held flowering scepters, others golden 
flowers. And as the maidens bowed they 
pressed the flowers to their lips in sign of 
everlasting peace. Thus angels assisted at 
the entire Mass. And as the maidens ad- 
vanced to partake of the Communion, each 
of the angels led her who was entrusted to his 
care. And the King of Glory stood in the 
place of the priest surrounded by shining 
splendor, on His breast an ornament in the 
shape of a branched tree, and from His heart, 
in which lies hidden the wealth of wisdom and 
knowledge, flowed a stream which encom- 
passed those who advanced with a flood of 
heavenly joy.” We do not wonder that 
Dante addresses himself to this saint, and 
that Beatrice refers the poet to her for the 
secrets that Virgil cannot impart to him, 
saying, ““Entreat Matilda that she teach thee 
this.’ The resemblances between the two 
mystics are many, so many that one can but 
think Dante steeped in the beauties of the 
Book of Special Grace. The influence of this 
book was so widespread that the Florentines 
of all classes are reputed to have learned 
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many of its praises and to have repeated 
them daily in their devotions. 

When St. Gertrude, the glory of the Bene- 
dictines of Helfta, was confided in her early 
_ youth to the care of St. Mechtilde, there soon 

developed between them the beautiful friend- 
ship that did so much to cause the blossoming 
of St. Gertrude’s genius. The long series of 
visions that were granted to St. Gertrude 
began in her twenty-sixth year, and she im- 
mediately abandoned all profane learning, 
which had been her delight, for divine. De- 
spite the remarkable gifts of her soul, she 
lived outwardly the simple life of the Bene- 
dictines so perfectly as to be a model for all. 
Her gifts were the greatest, revelations, 
miracles, and prophecies, and so dear was she 
to the Lord that He dwelt in a special way 
within her heart. Her language is touched 
with the splendor of the sunny heights on 
which her spirit lived in union with her 
Beloved, and is rich with the symbolism and 
imagery so characteristic of medieval Teu- 
tonic genius at its best. Most of our infor- 
mation about St. Gertrude is contained in 
the first part of her book called The Legacy 
of Divine Piety. 
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In the last chapter she speaks of her aspira- 
tions concerning the work she has just writ- 
ten. “Behold, beloved God, I here deposit 
the talent of Thy most gracious friendship, 
which, entrusted to me, the lowliest and least 
worthy of Thy creatures, I have set forth to 
the increase of Thy power; for I believe and 
dare affirm that no reason prompted me to 
write and speak but obedience to Thy will, 
desire for Thy glory, and zeal for the salva- 
tion of souls. I take Thee to witness that I 
wish Thee praise and thanks, for Thy abun- 
dant grace withdrew itself not from me on 
account of my unworthiness. And herein 
also shalt Thou find praise, that readers of 
this book will rejoice in the sweetness of Thy 
bounty, and, drawn to Thee, learn greater 
things through it; for as students progress 
from first learning the alphabet to acquaint- 
ance with logic, by means of the imagery 
here described they will be led to taste of 
that hidden divine sustenance which cannot 
be expressed even by allegory. ... Mean- 
while in accordance with Thy faithful prom- 
ise and my humble request, grant to all who 
read this book in lowliness that they rejoice in 
Thy love, bear with my inadequacy, and feel 
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true contrition themselves, in order that from 
the golden counsels of their loving hearts a 
sweet odor may be wafted upwards to Thee, 
making all amends for my carelessness and 
shortcomings.” It seems that this paragraph 
sums up all the high aspirations that should 
be entertained by writers, especially writers 
of religious character and serious purposes. 

During the last years of St. Gertrude’s life 
she composed a number of prayers called 
“Spiritual Exercises” for the use of her Sis- 
ters, that are written in a sort of rhymed 
prose. They are in Latin, and should be 
read in the original to be appreciated fully. 
In one of them she tells us: ‘“‘And thus shalt . 
thou begin to effect a reconciliation with God. | 
O shining Truth, O just Equity of God, how 
shall I appear before Thy face, bearing my 
imperfections, conscious of the burden of 
my wasted life, and of the weight of my great 
negligence? Woe, woe is unto me; I did not 
make the payment of a Christian’s faith and 
of a spiritual life there where the treasures 
of love are stored, that Thou mightest re- 
ceive it back with manifold increase of in- 
terest. . . . O©O Truth, in Thee undivided 
abide justice and equity. In accordance with 
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/ number, weight and measure dost Thou give 


judgment. Whatever Thou dost handle is 
weighed in truly even scales. Woe is unto 
me, a thousand times woe, if I be given over 
to Thee with none to intercede in my behalf! 
O Love, do Thou speak for me, answer for 
me, secure for me remission. . . . O beloved 
Truth! I could not come before Thee with- 
out my Jesus, but with Jesus to come before 


Thee: is. joyful .and” pleasant: 22) ane 


sweetest Jesus, Thou loving pledge of my 
deliverance, come with me to the judgment 
court. There let us stand together side by 
side. Be Thou my counsel and my advocate. 
. . . Thou hast lived for me that I may not 
perish. ‘Thou hast borne the burden of my 
sins. ‘Thou hast died for me that I might 
not die an eternal death. . . . Verily in the 
hour of death judge me on the basis of that 
innocence, of that purity which came to me 
through Thee when Thou didst make atone- 
ment for my sins with Thine own self, judged 
and condemned for my sake, so that I, who 
am poor and destitute in myself, through 
Thee may be wealthy beyond measure.”’ 
Thus does the saint express the simple 
sanity of trust; the source of all our hope 
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is in the merits of Christ crucified. Being a 
saint, Gertrude could preach the abandon- 
ment of utter trustfulness without falling into 
the tremendous Lutheran heresy, ‘Sin, but 
let your faith be stronger than your sin.” 
She understood that where there is true love 
of Jesus on the Cross there can never be sin 
without its aftermath of repentant and efh- 
cacious anguish. 

The Benedictine Orders of nuns have been 
conspicuously illuminated by literary geniuses 
during their histories in the various countries. 
During the seventh century the beloved St. 
Hilda ruled over the monastery and convent 
of Whitby, displaying her genius in her in- 
spiration and works rather than in writings. 
Bishops and kings came to her for guidance, 
and to her fostering care we owe the flower- 
ing of Cedmon’s mighty power of song. In 
the eleventh century the “nightingale of 
Gandersheim,” the nun Hroswitha sent forth 
her sweet melodies to gladden the world, and 
wrote dramas that enroll her name on the list 
of the successful. In the twelfth century 
Herrad, the abbess of the house at Hohen- 
burg, in Elsass, compiled an encyclopedic 
work, the Hortus Deliciarum, which won 
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deserved fame, and wrote for her Sisters, 
two Latin poems that proclaim her poetic 
inspiration. In this same century St. Hilde- 
garde of Bingen and St. Elizabeth of Schonau 
were filled with the prophetic spirit by God, 
for the good of the Church and of society. 

In the “Scivias Domini” of St. Hildegarde 
there are passages that rival the imagery of 
the Apocalypse. ‘Then I saw a shining 
light,” writes the prophetess, ‘wide and high 
as a mountain, which spreading upwards 
flashed into many tongues of fire. And out- 
side it stood a number of men clad in white, 
in front of whom, like a veil, transparent 
crystal extended from their breasts down- 
wards to their feet. But before this band, 
in their pathway, lay a dragon of huge size 
and length, of such terrible and threatening 
aspect as cannot be expressed. On his left 
was, as it were, a market-place where the 
riches of this world lay heaped, wealth de- 
lightful to the eye, where buying and selling 
went on. . . . But lo and behold the men 
shining in brilliancy advanced towards this 
dragon to fight and vex it, whom it could 
harm neither by fire nor by poison. And I 
heard a voice from heaven saying unto me: 
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‘God, who disposes all in wisdom, summons 
His faithful band to the glory of their herit- 
age; the old deceiver lies in wait and tries 
his evil powers, but he is overcome, his 
presumption is defeated; they attain their 
heavenly heritage, and he suffers eternal dis- 
grace. Therefore dost thou behold a shin- 
ing light, wide and high as a mountain, 
flashing upwards into many tongues of fire, 
which is the justice of God, as it glows in the 
faith of believers, setting forth the breadth 
of His holiness, the height of His glory, by 
which glory are declared the wondrous 
powers of the divine Spirit.’ ’ St. Hildegarde 
also wrote a book of Latin texts for hymns 
which are accompanied by musical notation. 
Her prophetic power increased with her age, 
and is very strongly evidenced in her last 
work, the Liber Divinorum Operum. 

St. Elizabeth’s Visions are grouped into 
four books, and the unmistakable imprint of 
more than human inspiration is upon them. 
These two saints have never been officially 
canonized, but their names were inscribed in 
the Roman Martyrology by Gregory VIII. 

Choice of writers for discussion from 
among the medieval troubadours who sang 
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of Heaven rather than of earth is made diffi- 
cult by their number and greatness. One 
could spend many happy and profitable hours 
with any of those we have been considering, 
and there are almost unnumbered others just 
as enticing to the student of literature and as 
inspiring to the seeker for spiritual help. 
To go into the woods on a spring morning 
and listen for a short time to the chorus of 
the birds that on their journey northward 
pause for the ecstasy of their matin-songs, 
and then to come back to the workaday 
world and try to describe them individually to 
a sympathetic listener would be a pleasant 
task though one that could not be accom- 
plished with even a slight degree of satisfac- 
tion. Yet one would be dealing with a subject 
as far below one’s mentality as the irrational 
is below the rational. But to go back into 
the Middle Ages and open one’s heart to the 
myriad songs of the troubadours of Paradise, 
for years and years, and then to come back to 
the workaday world of to-day and try to say 
something adequate is a task that only the 
folly of love can attempt. Such a beautiful 
experience must be spoken of! Therefore, 
one speaks of it, falteringly, fearfully, but 
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always lovingly. One cries to all who will 
hear, ‘“‘Beauty waits for you. Come!” To 
all the troubadours we may go for help and 

~ joy; to all their songs we may listen with 
‘delight. Among their songs the ‘‘Dies Irae” 
is thé queen, perhaps because the dawning of 
the “Day of Wrath” will be for the singers 
of God the “Day of Glory,” when all the 
assembled multitudes of earth will under- 
stand in fullest measure the burden of their 
singing. Because they were always mindful 
that the “Day of Wrath” could be made the 
day of love, they were the happy troubadours 
of Paradise. 

One thing especially to be noted in regard 
to the saints who were singers is that so many 
of them drew their inspiration from the 
Divine Office. The fount of sacred song 
seems indeed to be the Scriptures, especially 
the Psalms. One who recites the Divine 
Office day after day is bound, sooner or 
later, if he has any natural gift of song, to 
think in the terms and the rhythms of the 
Book of books. St. Cecelia deserved the 
honor of being proclaimed patroness of 
Church music because of remarkable devo- 
tion to singing the divine praises, in which she 
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often joined instrumental music to vocal. It 
is easy to understand why the monasteries and 
convents of the Middle Ages were so fruitful 
in singers, for song was in the very air, and 
the monks and nuns spent many hours of the 
day and night in chanting the praises of God. 

On leaving them we can but pause to lay 
homage at the feet of the singer who came 
so late in medieval years as to be almost a 
modern and who epitomizes the glory of them 
all, St. Teresa of Jesus. Her mode of 
thought and unconventional style make her 
dear to us moderns. Her message seems to 
belong more to us who live in the difficult 
days of materialism and pessimism than to 
those of her own period who walked through 
the world with the glamour of religious ro- 
mance about them. St. Teresa was no pa- 
cifist; ‘‘she battled valorously in the peaceful 
field of the Gospel, where victories are won 
by love of enemies and by holy patience.” 
She was also so practical as to appeal to 
those who might sneer at her mysticism. She 
is a saint for all time; her writings are a 
school of holiness for all kinds of people, 
able to draw sinners to repentance, to direct 
the thoughts of those involved in worldly 
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cares to heavenly things, to spur the spirit- 
ually sluggish, to confirm the spiritually wise, 
to restrain the imprudent zealot, to guide the 
ecstatic to the heights of union with God. 
St. Teresa is a writer who needs no advertis- 
ing. As in the case of our mothers, we have 
grown so accustomed to her unfailing help 
and inspiration that we simply take her for 
granted. Crashaw spoke for us all when he 
sang to her: 


Thou shalt look round about, and see 
Thousands of crowned souls throng to be 
Themselves thy crown... . 

whose happy names 
Heav’n keep upon thy score: (Thy bright 
Life brought them first to kiss the light, 
That kindled them to stars), and so 
Thou with the Lamb, thy Lord, shalt go 
And wheresoe er He sets His white 
Steps, walk with Him those ways of light, 
Which who in death would live to see, 
Must learn in life to die like thee. 


Truly is she the “moon of maiden stars,” 
for whom the souls that she has led to sanc- 
tity will form her constellation throughout 
eternal years. It is the way of the trouba- 
dours of Paradise to lure with sweetest song 
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the souls of their fellow men along the steep 
roads to Heaven. Forever singing of that 
celestial country, they deepen the heart’s 
longing for its true home. Such longing is, 
Teresa says, “the gift of our Lord; there is 
not a slave who would not imperil every 
thing that he might escape and return to his 
country.” Never has there been a man who 
would not sigh for the far hills of home. 
Never were there sweeter songs than those 
born of longing for home. The saint, longing 
for his true home and his Father’s loving 
arms, sings as a troubadour, of Paradise. 


II. STARS OF THE DARKNESS 


Star of the King, let those brave lesser stars, 
That Thou hast fired to flaming ecstasy 

Of love, blaze on the darkened world, to draw 
All hearts into the burning Heart of Thee! 





ae) HE saddest thing in life, after “| 

4| loss of faith in God, is the loss | 
of trust in one’s fellow men. | 
In these days of ours such loss 
of trust happens with fearful 
ease, because the world seems to have turned 
its back on God and His laws, and men who 
reject the bonds of religion are almost in- 
evitably prone to make light of human loves 
and loyalties. We need constant stimulus to 
trust in humanity nowadays, and oftentimes 
we seek for it vainly in those with whom we 
live. Some of us, therefore, turn for solace 
to fiction, wherein we find noble and beauti- 
ful characters, who triumph over difficulties 
numerous and great; and often the memory 
35 
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of these characters lingers with us for days 
to encourage and strengthen us. Unhappily, 
in order to find such fictional characters we 
must pass over the greater amount of con- 
temporary literature as too materialistic and 
pessimistic, and turn to the literature of older 
times. Though we may delude ourselves 
somewhat into the belief that since these 
great people in books did great things, there 
must be worth-while qualities in human 
nature, deep in our minds is the conscious- 
ness that these fine men and women are after 
all only the creations of the author’s genius 
and did not exist in real life. Reading of 
this sort is therefore more of an anesthetic 
than of a cure for the malady of hopeless- 
ness. 

Why, then, do we content ourselves with 
imaginary people, when there are, unused 
and dusty on our bookshelves, divinely real 
romances with true and inspiring people in 
'them? Why do we not turn for comfort and 
encouragement to the romantically beautis 
ful and dramatic lives of the saints? To me 
it seems very sad that the lives of the saints 
are so little known, though some of the rea- 
sons for their being neglected are not diffi- 
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cult to understand. Our modern books are 
made up in such attractive style with large 
readable print and clever illustrations that 
we, being spoiled, are repelled by the very 
appearance of many biographies of the saints, 
with their fine print and huge bulk. Then, 
too, the cumbersome and heavily pietistic 
manner of many biographers wearies us even 
before we have well started to read. Finally, 
the matter of the books is often a difficulty; 
a multiplicity of unnecessary details and of 
personal comments and reflections hinders 
the movement of the narrative, while the 
author’s own ideas of piety are read, often 
unconsciously, into his interpretation of the 
saint. An author, for example, who thinks 
that love of God is so exclusive as to call for 
something like hatred of man carefully keeps 
from his biography anything in the life or 
writings of his saint that savors of an 
affectionate disposition and _ painstakingly 
emphasizes any reprimands he may have been 
forced to administer or any expression of 
detachment from the things of earth that he 
may have uttered. As a result, the biog- 
rapher creates an inhuman and most unlov- 
able caricature of the saint. He does not 
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mean to be untruthful, and yet, in a sense, he 
is. He is not content to let his saint be him- 
self; he makes him into what he thinks the 
saint should be. 

The very first requisite for writing the life 
of a saint is to fall hopelessly in love with 
him. Love may be blind, but it is as a rule 
willfully so. Love is true love only when it is 
big enough to understand the beloved with 
his virtues and his weaknesses. Such love is 
necessary to any truthful biography, which 
portrays the development of sanctity. 

One of the supremely great biographies of 
saints is The History of St. Bernard by M. 
L’Abbé Ratisbonne, which is ended thus: 
‘What will become of him who writes these 
lines? He loses, in the conclusion of this 
work, the dear object which has employed 
his thoughts, consoled his leisure, and soft- 
ened his griefs, through many a year of suf- 
fering. He has become habituated, by a 
voluntary illusion, to live with the saint, to 
follow him everywhere, to seek his delight in 
his words, to take pride in his writings, his 
merits, his triumphs, as if he had been one of 
his children, as if he had the happiness of 
being reckoned amongst his disciples!) And 
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now death, pitiless death, tears away his con- 
solation, and forces him to lay down his pen. 
O holy and beloved Bernard, receive my fare- 
well, and deign to bless this book, and him 
who wrote it.” Here is a fine and cul- 
tured man writing of a chosen and beloved 
saint, and the secret of his success as a biog- 
rapher rests in his love of his subject. Ches- 
terton’s St. Francis of Assisi was born of 
love, and to my mind it is a masterpiece of 


his genius. Francis Thompson was deeply in | 
love with St. Ignatius of Loyola, and he | 


teaches his reader the lesson of love. These 
authors loved their saints enough to be con- 
tent to give them to us as they are, for they 
know that we, too, having been taught to 
know saints, must love them. God is the 
artist who made the saint; the man who 
tries to improve God’s handiwork can but 
spoil it. 

Love is so naturally joyous that even the 
pain which almost always accompanies it is 
more of laughter than of tears. Love keeps 
people young, and youth is always joyful 
when unspoiled. The saints, therefore, are 
always young and always joyful, though they 
may live long and suffer much. Children 
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can read through the most dustily dry lives 
of the saints with something akin to rapture, 
because they see in the glad eagerness with 
which saints run into suffering for God’s love 
the common sense of youthful vision. To 
the adult, St. Simeon on his pillar may seem 
to have had an insufferably dull and stupid 
time, but to the child there is something en- 
trancing in the idea of dwelling on a pillar 
from which one can look with greater ease 
upward into the face of Heaven and with a 
broader view downward on the busy little 
people running foolishly about in material 
pursuits, in the manner of ants. Bodily in- 
firmities do not make a man’s soul old; sin is _ 
the only thing that can age the soul. Saints 
are sinless either through preserved innocence 
or sublime repentance, and therefore they are 
young enough to appeal to children. Children 
exult in monotony, wanting their stories told 
in exactly the same words every night; they 
know all about tumbling down many times 
and jumping up to brush their clothes and 
start afresh in the scamper after some one or 
something they love; and so they do not 
find the repeated struggles of saints against 
their human weaknesses in the least boring. 
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Children understand that love means sacri- 
fice, for they live with the sacrificial love of 
motherhood wrapped about them, and they 
respond to it by being good for the smile in 
a mother’s eyes. Therefore, children can 
understand how saints can throw away every 
other joy of life, for the sake of the joy of 
a smile from God. 

Now I want to make an appeal to you who 
are reading this book. Will you, please, 
forget that you are grown-up—if unhappily 
you are—just while you are letting me talk to 
you? Will you, only for an hour or two, try 
to become again an eager child and come with 
me into the library while I take down a few 
dusty books from the shelves and read from 
then some scattered paragraphs which, I 
hope, will make you love some of my favor- 
ite saints just a bit more? Then perhaps 
you will want to linger among the books 
after I have left you and you have forgotten 
me. Books can be such dear friends, espe- 
cially the books that have the understanding 
hearts of saints between their covers. It 
seems to me that Margaret Widdemer must 
have, sometime or other, taken an aching 
heart into a library and found comfort there, 
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or she could not have written that tender 
poem “Old Books.”* 


The people up and down the world that talk and 
laugh and cry, 

Theyre pleasant when you're young and gay, and 
life ts all to try, 

But when your heart is tired and dumb, your soul 
has need of ease, 

There’s none like the quiet folk who wait in 
libraries— 

The counselors who never change, the friends who 
never go, 

The old books, the dear books that understand and 
know! ... 


The people close beside you, all their hearts are 
dumb and young, 

The kindest word they try to say it stumbles on the 
tongue, 

Their hearts are only questing hearts, and though 
they strive and try, 

Their softest touch may hurt you sore, their best 
word make you cry. 

But still through all the years that come and all 
the dreams that go 

The old books, the dear books, they understand and 
know! 





* Reprinted from Old Road to Paradise, by Margaret 
Widdemer, by permission of the publisher, Henry Holt 
and Company, 
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And so, I ask, with a very special invitation, 
you whose heart is burdened with care and 
sorrow, to come with me for this little visit 
with our friends the saints. 

I am writing this book, not for theologians 
and nuns, who know e ever “so_much more of 
saints than I-do, but for you who have not 
had | many opportunities to become acquainted 


with. the most admirable~men and women | 


‘who have graced our earth by living on it. 
To you, especially, who think the saints un- 
lovable caricatures of humanity written of in 
painfully stupid volumes, I offer this little 
study of the saints that I know and love. It 
is not a profound treatise, but is rather a 
picture | book of people who illustrate some of 
the “qualities of genuine saintliness in an imi- 
table _way. I do not know many saints; but 
those I do know, I love and consider typical 
of all; and I want you to love them, too, and 
for their sake to desire to know and love all 
other saints. Love made.me.write this book, 
and I want love to be the response. to it. 

~ Come, then, as children into my house of 
life for j just a little while and meet some of 
those who keep my trust in humanity alive 
and who console me in my sorrows. When all 


—_ 
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the world is dark they are as dear and com- 
forting as the window lights of home, as the 
star above a Christmas tree, as the flickering 
flames on the hearth. They are real people, 
near and warm, and the halos around their 
heads are formed of light and warmth and 
love. They are holding out welcoming hands 
to you, with assurance that they will take care 
of you and love you. They know with the 
understanding humility that looks on God 
and sees how He uses creatures to work His 
will, that you will love them when you know 
them, and they are eager for your love. 
They know what they can do for you by 
prayer and precept and example. St. Ber- 
nard, who was at the same time, mystic and 
man of affairs, recluse and churchman, con- 
templative and crusader, wrote thus to his 
sister : 

“The example of the saints contributes 
wonderfully to rouse the courage of sinners 
and to fortify the courage of the just. 
Consider, every day of your life, what they 
did to please God—with what submission, 
what firmness, what austerity they walked in 
His ways. Let us follow the road which they 


have trodden... . ‘They are our masters, 
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we must learn in their school; they are our 
brothers, we must resemble them; they are 
our fathers, we must imitate them. Let their 
life be a model to ours.” 

This saint taught truly that life is a school 
in which we may have, if we wish, the elect 
of God for our masters. If some of the 
weighty biographies that are our textbooks 
seem hopelessly dull and tiresome, let us, 
nevertheless, wipe the dust from the pictures 
with patient fingers and then see their beauty. 
The saints are in the books, and their 
sweetness, lovableness, and loveliness shine 
through the maze of words like scattered 
gold. Then for our encouragement there is 
the blessed truth that authors have been 
raised up to write lives of the saints which 
are most appealing in matter and manner, and 
to these we can always turn when the lessons 
are too tedious. Some biographers have 
emancipated themselves from the widespread 
conviction that the lives of the saints must 
be written in lugubrious manner. Though 
pietistic people may hold up their hands in 
holy horror at such seeming sacrilege, I re- 
joice with all my heart when I find the life of 
a saint written in the manner of a breathless 


rr S 
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adventure, told as of one who goes through 
life with a laugh in his heart and a song on his 
lips, and runs at last into the arms of death, 
a lover too long withheld from his beloved. 
A saint is a saint because he is in love with 
God. Saints know nothing of the only crush- 
ing sorrow in the world, the sense of unfor- 
given sin, because, if they commit sin, they 
run with childlike trust to ask their Father’s 
forgiveness. Utterly abandoned and child- 
like love of God is the one true joy in the 
world, and so saints are the happiest people 
imaginable. 

All the world loves a lover, and so all the 
world would love the saint if it were not too 
blind and stupid to understand his exalted 
kind of loving. In the beautiful old days of 
chivalry, knights rode bravely and joyfully 
against the enemies of God and their king, 
They dared every danger for the sake of 
love’s high fealty and the honor of their 
knighthood, and the world laid its homage 
at their feet because they were brave and fine 
and strong. Saints are in a truly ideal way 
the knights of God, who ride unafraid 
through the darkness of suffering and the 
strange silence of death—content with the 
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far radiance of a Star in the East for guid- 
ance to their journey’s end, for they know 
that it will lead into the Light and the Love 
of Heaven’s morningtide. 

And as the knights of God ride on and on, 
over the dusty highways of earth and through 


its shadowed places, they call back over their | 


shoulders to you and to me: “Come along, 
come along with us to Paradise! You may 
find the way hard, but dawn is just over the 
farthest hill, and Love, dear Love waits at 
the end.” Love, dear Love, guide us all 
through the wind and the rain and the night 
under the stars to where You wait at the 
end! The way is dark and cold, but grant 
us to keep laughter in our hearts and star- 
light in our eyes—laughter that shall break 
into song when at last the starlight melts into 
the sun, 


Ill. THE KINDLINESS OF 
SANCTITY 


Of Courtesy, it is much less 

Than courage of heart or holiness, 

Yet in my walks, it seems to me 

That the grace of God is in Courtesy. 
HivairE BELLoc. 


= LD sayings and proverbs some- 
|| times become so changed by the 
vicissitudes of time as to re- 
ceive a meaning which is almost 
opposite to the original one. 
As an illustration there is the instruction, 
“Feed a cold, starve a fever,’ which was 
stated originally, “If you feed a cold, you 
will have to starve a fever.” Now, I think 
that the statement, ‘‘It is difficult to live with 
a saint,” has also been evolved from a theory 
entirely different from the common interpre- 
tation of this saying. In all likelihood the 
author of the statement meant that it is 
difficult for critical people of easy consciences 
and lax morals to live in close contact with a 
48 
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person of heroic virtue, not because the saint 
himself is difficult and unkind, but because 
he is a constant reproach by his example. 
Many writers of spiritual books, however, 
and even biographers of saints have used 
this statement in the sense that the saint him- 
self is the cause of the difficulty, and they 
have left us under the impression that holy 
people are difficult people to get along with, 
whereas surely the very opposite is true. 

To be a saint is to be like Christ; and, as 
Stevenson said, “Christ was always a perfect 
gentleman.”” One needs only to read through 
the Gospels to learn the lesson of kindliness 
as taught by word and example, for kindliness 
is the outstanding feature of all our Lord’s 
dealings with others. There can be no sanc- 
tity where there is no charity; and the flower 
of charity is Christian courtesy, or kindliness. 
“Being an effect of sanctity, kindliness is, of 
course, less than its cause, and yet most of us 
can discern and appreciate the courtesy more 
than we can the holiness. 

Why should saints be considered the sort 
of people who make others miserable, when 
it is emphatically true that charity is patient 
and kind, does not envy, does not deal per- 
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versely with others, does not seek her own, 
is not provoked to anger, and does not pro- 
voke others; bears, believes, hopes, endures 
all things, and never falls away? I suppose 
the reason why some biographers of saints 
dwell at length on the cutting remarks and un- 
kind acts of which certain saints were guilty 
(and for which in all probability they did 
secret penance) is that the rest of us, seeing 
them to be human like ourselves, may be en- 
couraged to imitate their virtues. But I 
wonder whether there is not something wrong 
with the philosophy of these writers. Does _ 
it do us good to have the feet of our idols 
continually scratched that we may see the 
clay? May not the clay feet, because of our 
human perversity, occupy too prominent a 
place in our vision? It seems to me that it is 
better for us to have emphasized the ninety 
and nine kind little acts rather than the one 
burst of a temper too hardly tried. When we 
read of the rare explosion of that same 
temper, we are inclined to forget the ‘‘What’s 
resisted,’ which poor Bobby Burns pathet- 
ically bids us remember, and to lay the flat- 
tering unction to our souls, “Well, perhaps 
I’m notiso bad, aftersall’) °° 95) eee 
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Among the hundred exquisitely beautiful 
things said by Chesterton concerning ‘‘the 


dear little saint in the old brown coat,” none! 
is sweeter or truer than this. When St. 


Francis of Assisi, inspired almost equally by 
the desire to spread Christianity and the de- 
sire to obtain martyrdom, went into the 
dwelling of the sultan in the city of Damietta, 
and then returned as freely as he entered, 
there seems to have been but one sufficient 
explanation: “Men liked him too much for 
himself to let him die for his faith; and the 
man was received instead of the message.” 
Francis seems indeed to have ‘“‘walked the 
world like the pardon of God. I mean that 
his appearance marked the moment when 
men could be reconciled not only to God but 
to nature and, most difficult of all, to them- 
selves. ... It was in fact his whole func- 
tion to tell men to start afresh and, in that 
sense, to tell them to forget.” God's forget- 
fulness of forgiven sin is man’s hope. 

The saint, above all other people, possesses 
the wonderful power of restoring hope and 
confidence to those who have by sin merited 
misery. The saint uses his natural attractive- 
ness to lead others to do their utmost for 
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God. One who reads the life or the writings 
that have kept the sayings of St. Francis will 
understand—as much as one can understand 
God’s ways in using people to accomplish 
His designs—why it was that the “‘little poor 
man” organized a crusade, in which were 
enlisted the sons of the noble and powerful 
rich, whose soldiers wore on their sleeves, not 
the ribbon of a lady who dwelt in a palace, 
but the rag of the Lady Poverty. whose dwell- 
ing was a cavern in the rocks. It is easy to be- 
lieve that the richly attired young man who 
tore through the streets after a beggar in 
order to load him with coins and who got 
down from his horse to hold a leper to his 
breast while he gave him money, flung his 
clothes at his father’s feet and, clad in a 
hair shirt, went into the wilderness to get 
away from riches. If he had regrets, they 
must have been simply that he no longer had 
money to bestow upon the needy. Then, be- 
cause he was so lovable in his simple bravery 
and his fine, young strength, other young men 
were inspired also to scatter their wealth 
among the poor and to run unencumbered 
along the hard ways that lead ever upward to 
the heavenly home of the poor Man of Gali- 
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lee, Who had on earth not even a stone 
whereon to rest His head. 

Chesterton tells us that, during the last 
years of St. Francis’ life, after he had re- 
ceived the stigmata, though the saint was 
supernaturalized, “‘this element of the super- 
natural did not separate him from the nat- 
ural; for it was the whole point of his position 
that it united him more perfectly to the 
natural. It did not make him dismal or de- 
humanized; for it was the whole meaning of 
his message that such mysticism makes a 
man cheerful and humane.” Desire for | 
martyrdom and possession of the stigmata 
surely represent the heights and the depths of | 
asceticism, the severest kind of holiness, and | 
yet they were the gifts of a man whose name | 
is synonymous with sweetness and brotherly | 
love and whose courtesy and kindness were 
‘extreme enough almost to be ludicrous. 
Some might call it a foolish courtliness that 
made St. Francis, when his diseased eyes 
were to be cauterized, rise up and say to the 
red-hot iron that was about to burn his eye- 
balls (there were no anesthetics in those 
days!) “Brother Fire, God made you beauti- 
ful and strong and useful; I pray you be 
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courteous with me.” But was it not a magnifi- 
cently brave courtliness? One might be in- 
‘clined to kiss the ground under the feet of 
/such a person, were it not that St. Francis 
-would in all likelihood stoop down to lift 
_one up and smile courage into one’s eyes— 
_ which is all the more reason for doing it. 

Among all the saints who have accom- 
plished tremendously great things since apos- 
tolic days, the palm must be handed to that 
other Francis who, inspired by a zeal equal 
to that of the Francis who turned all Europe 
into a monastery for the poor friars, turned 
the Orient into the Catholic Church. St. 
Francis Xavier, the “giant of the missions,” 
though such a dreadful man in the eyes of 
Satan, was most gentle and lovable in him- 
self, and saw the necessity of kindliness in 
his fellow religious who were to labor in the 
vineyards of the Lord. In a letter to St. 
Ignatius he wrote from India: “Any one 
whom you are to send to be Rector of the 
College at Goa, where he will rule the native 
students as well as our own people, must 
have, besides the other qualities which are 
necessary in Rectors, two recommendations 
in particular. In the first place, let him be 
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conspicuous for singular obedience. . . . In | 
the second place, he should be very easy and © 
gentle; affable in behavior and speech rather | 
than grave or severe, so as both to desire | 


and to be able to bind to himself in every way | 


the hearts of all, and especially of the stu- | 
dents and brethren whom he is to rule. On | 
no account let him be a man who would | 
rather be feared than loved, and who would | 
take the line of keeping those of the Society | 


who are committed to him under rule and > 
subjection as if they were slaves. That kind 


of sourness would make many leave us, and | 


prevent any but a few from joining us... . 
He ought, in short, to be such a man as even | 
in giving an order seems rather to desire to | 
do what he is told than to command.” 
These words are most applicable to their 
author, for he was endowed “with that 
charming attractiveness which is one of the 
prerogatives | of great holiness.” The whole 
world can but be on its knees to a man who 
has the remarkable record of raising twenty- 
four persons from the dead, of working 
numerous other miracles, of traveling as far 
as five times the circumference of the globe, 
and of baptizing more than twelve hundred 


\ 
| 


\ 
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thousand people. It is easy to give highest 
homage to St. Francis Xavier, and it is easier, 
when one knows him well, to go to him as 
confidingly as a child, certain that he will 
listen lovingly to the pettiest woes. His 
kindness was inexhaustible during his life, 
and we know that it has grown with the fuller 
vision of death. Francis Thompson’s poem, 
‘To Any Saint,” seems to me to apply espe- 
cially to St. Francis Xavier. 


His shoulder did I hold 
Too high that I, o’erbold 
Weak one, 
Should lean thereon, 


But He a little hath 
Declined His stately path 
And my 
Feet set more high; 


That the slack arm may reach 
His shoulder, and faint speech 
Stir 
His unwithering hair. 


And bolder now and bolder 
I lean upon that shoulder, 
So dear 


He is and near. 
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During a few weeks spent in Venice Fran- 
cis was appointed to the Hospital of the 
Incurables. There he was the servant of 
all, waiting upon the sick and ministering to 
the lepers, making their beds, sweeping their 
rooms and cooking their food; and all this 
in addition to his priestly duties in their re- 
gard. Surely caring for lepers is the last 
word in kindness, especially if one happens 
to be delicate and refined by nature. He 
seems to have spent the greater number of 
his nights sleeping on the floor or earth— 
when they were not nights of prayer or care 
for others—while his own bed was occupied 
by a sick person. One may be tempted to 
say that all this was easy for a saint. No, it 
was not easy. He told a friend that on the 
night after he had washed a leper’s sores 
and, because it nauseated him, had thrust his 
soiled fingers into his mouth to conquer him- 
self, he dreamed that the leprous matter had 
stayed in his mouth and that he could not 
cough it away. Heroic measures indeed in 
behalf of self-conquest! But God took from 
him all fear of disease for the future. St. 
Francis himself was a miracle, a miracle of 
brotherly love and sweet courtesy. 
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Every one is attracted by the real saint, 
just as inevitably as flowers lift their faces to 
the sun. Real saints do not go about with a 
stern and forbidding manner, donned for the 
purpose of demanding due respect for their 
personal dignity. In the first place, the genu- 
ine saint is entirely convinced that he has no 
personal dignity. True saints are humble, 
with the touching humility of unspoiled chil- 
dren. St. Francis Xavier wrote to St. Igna- 
tius on his knees, and signed one of his great- 
est letters to his brethren, ‘“‘the useless servant 
of all my brethren of the Society of the Name 
of Jesus.” Yet there had been in him the 
pride of race and family and the desire of 
honor, and at first he had showed a sort of 
contempt for St. Ignatius because a gentle- 
man of such noble lineage begged for alms 
and led the life of a pauper. Ignatius won 
the proud, young lad, however, and what a 
conquest it was! St. Francis, scion of a 
noble house, died in a poor hut on a little 
island, and at his burial there were only An- 
tonio, the Chinese, two mulattoes who bore 
the coffin, and Francesco d’Aghair, the 
ship’s pilot. 

Truly the idea of personal dignity must 
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needs starve to death in the mind of the real 
saint, for it sniffs at the husks of humility that 
are the only food offered it. God, however, 
had more regard for the dignity of the body 
of the saint who did so much to fill High 
Heaven with souls. Though quicklime had 
been put into the coffin to consume the flesh, 
it was discovered, two months later, when 
the body was to be taken on a ship about to 
set sail, to be fresh and wonderfully fragrant, 
with blood flowing freely through the veins. 
In the city of Malacca the body was carried 
in triumph through the streets, and during the 
progress a plague which had been ravaging 
the city suddenly ceased. Miracles were 
wrought in every port at which the vessel 
stopped on the way to Goa, where the body 
of the saint still rests. God indeed takes 
care of the personal dignity of those who 
drag their hearts and minds and bodies up the 
steep hill that is crowned by a Cross, amid 
the revilings of the unbelieving rabble or, 
what is worse, the sneers of those who are 
of the household. 

In the second place, the only kind of re- 
spect that a saint could desire, the respect for 
him as a temple of the Holy Spirit, is as a rule 
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freely offered by those about him, and there- 
fore he does not need to demand it. Not 
all the saints were granted the stupendous 
grace of martyrdom; many of them were 
held in honor even during their lives. “There 
is a strange perversity in us human beings 
which makes us delight in pricking the bubble 
of assumed. dignity, or pompousness, and 
makes us respectful to the humble. We love 
the kind and humble person; and where there 
is genuine love, there is always respect. Then, 
too, there is in an all-embracing friendliness 
a mantle of protection which repels the as- 
saults of familiarity even more than the 
sternest severity is able to do. As a humble 
illustration scarcely suitable to our subject in 
one way and altogether suitable to it in an- 
other, we may consider the kind old lady 
whom all the children in the neighborhood 
call “Grandma.” Like the queen of the 
realm, she is sure of an escort at every corner. 
Real saints are always ready to be “‘bothered”’ 
‘by the tiresome petitions and confidences of 
others, for they are like Christ who heard the 
beggars and the sick and the sinful when they 
cried after Him in a crowd that was acclaim- 
ing Him king. St. Lawrence managed a 
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smile and jest for his executioners, because 
he had before his fainting eyes the picture of 
a Cross on a hill, while in his ears there 
sounded a voice saying, ‘Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

In the face of the fact that godliness or 
sanctity means likeness to God, it seems to 
me that the saying, “It is difficult to live with 
a saint,” is simply rank heresy against rea- 
son, if not against the revelations of the 
Gospels. And the old excuse, used only by 
those who need it, ‘Bad temper is the per- 
missible vice of the virtuous,” is an excuse 
that limps exceedingly. One of the wonders 
in life for me will always be the fact that so 
many people whose apparent “‘gift of prayer” 
is the despair of my imitation have such dis- 
agreeable dispositions. To keep my faith in 
the sweetening influence of prayer on the 
heart, I try to think that perhaps they would 
be ever so much worse if they prayed less. 
This thought is uncharitable towards them, 
I admit, but at least it says something in 
God’s behalf. Be that as it may, most of 
us can but wish piously that the “saints” 
possessing the peculiar brand of sanctity that 
makes every one except the saint himself 
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miserable, were all called to the eremetical 
life in body as well as in soul. But the 
strange paradox seems to be that the greater 
number of the hermits were men who had 
the tenderest love for others and a charm of 
personality which drew many after them into 
the desert. Their hovels in the rocks became 
beacon lights to the sin-darkened world. 
Genuine saints draw the hearts of men to 
God, for it is easy to see the tenderness of 
our Brother Jesus in their tenderness. The 
harsh and forbidding person never makes 
others think of God, whereas the love awak- _ 
ened by the godlike person igen Tove that 
leads to God. 

Though we are prone to think of hermits 
as most austere men, whose voluntary exile 
from the ways of ordinary living amongst 
others made them most unsympathetic and 
unloving as well as most unlovable, the exact 
contrary seems to be the truth. It is a-truth 
that should receive emphasis. Of St. An- 
thony, the Hermit, who spent a great part 
of his time in hand-to-hand fights with devils 
and would therefore seem fated to be most 
ungracious in his ways, St. Athanasius wrote: 
‘He was, in fact, like a healer given to 
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Egypt by God. For who went to him in 
sorrow and did not return in joy? Who came 
mourning for his dead and did not quickly 
put aside his grief? Who came in anger and 
was not changed to kindness? Who sought 
him desperate in his poverty, and hearing 
him and seeing him did not learn to despise 
wealth and take comfort from poverty? 
What monk grown careless but became 
stronger from visiting him? What youth 
ever came to the mount and looked on An- 
thony but soon renounced pleasure and loved 
self-denial? Who came to him tempted by 
devils and was not freed? Who came with 
troublous thoughts and gained not peace of 
mind? . . . Again, how many maidens who 
had suitors, seeing Anthony only from afar, 
remained virgins for Christ? From foreign 
lands, too, men came to him, and having re- 
ceived help with the rest, returned as if 
sent forth by their father. And, since he 
died, all are like fatherless orphans, com- 
forting each other with the bare memory of 
him, and cherishing his teachings and his 
counsels.” 

One does not wonder that so frequently in 
his narrative St. Athanasius wrote, ‘And 
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Anthony smiled and said” his words of peace 
and joy and healing, nor does one wonder 
that people ran to him “‘as if drawn by his 
eyes.” We are never so blinded by our tears 
of sorrow as to mistake the unkind for the 
kind face, never so weighed down by our 
burden of grief as to be unable to run into 
arms outstretched for our comforting, never 
so old as not to become little children again 
at the voice of understanding tenderness, 
never so weak and sinful as not to draw new 
strength from a great and Christlike heart 
that will send us forth unafraid to do battle. 
St. Anthony’s cavern in the rocks shone 
through the darkness of the surrounding 
country as a lantern shines through the night, 
to tell the needy that somewhere they could 
find light and love and warmth. Dear Christ, 
make us kind, one to another, that hand in 
hand we may come at last to the warmth and 
light that are in Heaven, to the Love that is 
Thee! 

St. Anthony was the most joyous of men, 
and his unfailing cheerfulness so found ex- 
pression in his face that he drew the sad of 
heart to himself as a magnet draws steel. 
To be cheerful when one is sick in body or 
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heavy of heart is to practice heroic kindli- 
ness. St. Athanasius knew St. Anthony per- 
sonally and, because ‘“The Father of Ortho- 
doxy” is a saint, with a particularly great 
mind and keen insight, we may believe un- 
falteringly what he tells us of the hermit’s 
serene cheerfulness. Even among those 
saints who are presented to us by pietistic 
biographers as lachrymose and sour-visaged, 
many have left us writings bright and happy 
as can be, and when they have been allowed 
to speak for themselves on the tearful pages 
of their biographies they have spoken in the 
manner of optimistic Catholics rather than 
in the pessimistic manner of their Puritan 
biographers. Why should saints not be 
cheerful, since there is no joy in the world 
Tike that born of a happy conscience and a 
pure heart? Sin is the only legitimate cause 
of pessimism. All other sorrows are really 
the ‘“‘shade of God’s hand outstretched _ca- 
ressingly.”” St. Gabriel, the Passionist, was 
wont to say, “Well, you know things might 
be much worse. There are so many good and 
pleasant things that happen to us; let us 
think about them, and overlook our little 
disappointments.” Now we must not for- 
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get that St. Gabriel was the victim of pul- 
monary tuberculosis, and suffered very much. 
He was, however, always joyful and serene, 
and so personally attractive that his asso- 
ciates were constantly trying to be with him 
and to wait upon him. His little cell was the 
most popular spot, after the chapel, in the 
monastery, and his brethren vied with one 
another to be appointed to remain with him. 
One of them said that it was something more 
than fraternal charity which made them eager 
to care for Gabriel; it was his joyousness, 
which cheered and warmed them like sun- 
shine. 

Most of the men who have done great 
things as leaders of others were cheerful 
men. Our Lord was a man of sorrows and 
was acquainted with grief, and yet we know 
that He was not morose. If He had been so, 
the children would not have run to His arms, 
for children are afraid of gloomy people. 
‘‘Cheerfulness,” writes B. Dangennes in an- 
notating the sayings of the wisest of Japa; 
nese Shoguns, Yoritomo-Tashi, ‘‘is one of the 
requisite conditions for controlling others; 
not that boisterous mirth which is made up 
of bursts of laughter, the reasons for which 
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are not always of the most refined nature, but 
that inward peace which we define as cheer- 
fulness and which is the mark of highly culti- 
vated minds. A man of fine character will 
never be melancholy; hypochondria is the 
trade mark of the incapable; it is the com- 
mencement of manias and of all crazes that 
desolate humanity and abase its moral level.”’ 

The Japanese philosopher himself wrote in 
a vein that reminds one of St. Francis Xavier: 
‘Some persons bear with them life and health. 
Wherever they go, they seem to radiate joy 
and sunshine. You observe that their con- 
versation pleases and that people seek them 
out. One likes to touch their hands, to lean 
on their arm; something soothing which 
charms and magnetizes you, quite uncon- 
sciously, seems to emanate from them. One 
easily adopts their point of view on things in 
general, and their opinions, without knowing 
why; and one sees them go away with 
sincere regret.’’ Is it not a pity he did not 
know of the One Who came to give us more 
abundant life and Whom the multitude fol- 
lowed for three days into the wilderness, 
knowing not that they were hungry and tired 
but only that they loved Him? “Like a re- 
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freshing stream,” the Shogun continues, “‘the 
words of him who ‘believes’ spread into the 
minds of his hearers and quench their thirst.” 

The great St. Ignatius was such a man as 
the philosopher describes, and he exercised 
a lasting influence on his followers. Even 
when he was far distant from them, his 
spirit seemed to linger among them in such 
way as to keep them perfectly united in mu- 
tual love and confidence. And even now, 
after the passing of centuries, St. Ignatius 
is very much alive in his descendants, as any 
one who has had the profit and pleasure of 
a spiritual retreat conducted by a Jesuit can 
afirm. If one reads the story of the found- 
ing of any religious order, one will find that, 
almost without exception, the founder was a 
person of indomitable courage, of resilient 
cheerfulness, and of inexhaustible kindliness. 
Granted that God gives vocations to reli- 
gious, a fact no sane person can doubt, I am 
certain that a very large majority of re- 
ligious choose a particular order because of 
the drawing power of love for its spirit in 
members whom they know. I knew very lit- 
tle about religious life when I decided to 
become a nun, but I did know that if I could 
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be true to God I could live happily with the 
Sisters of Holy Cross until death. I am cer- 
tain, too, that nowhere in the world are there 
thirteen hundred happier, cheerier women 
than those I call ‘‘Sister.”” One of the rea- 
sons for our joyous spirit, after, of course, 
the grace of God, is set forth in a Rule “The 
Spirit of Union and Community.” This 
Rule enjoins us to have and testify great es- 
teem for one another, and to use among our- 
selves the usual forms of politeness and cor- 
dial affection which are found in families and 
circles of refined education, based on re- 
ligious principles. This is just another way 
of practicing the virtue of kindliness, super- 
naturalized by religious principles. 

Brotherly love and its outward expression 
in affectionate courtesy or kindliness is the 
mark of the ordinary Christian. “By this 
shall all men know that you are My disci- 
ples,” said the Master, “if you have love one 
for another.” All men were to understand 
this sign, and therefore our Lord meant by 
brotherly love something which manifests 
itself towards others unmistakably. He did 
not mean that peculiar kind of brotherly love 
which is locked so deep in its owner’s heart 
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that only he knows of its existence; He 
meant the love that bubbles out on others as 
from a living spring in smiles and kind words 
and deeds. If this kind of love is required 
from the ordinary Christian, we may expect 
boundless love from the saint. If, in his thin 
faith, the poor old Japanese philosopher 
found motives for the cheerfulness that 
spreads joy and sunshine and love, why 
should we wonder because the saints, with 
all the blessed sweetness and tenderness of 
our Christian beliefs, emanate an air of hap- 
piness, even the happiness of hair shirts and 
discipline and gridirons and stigmata that re- 
call the Sunday after Good Friday? 

St. Bernard wrote thus concerning the vir- 
tue of charity which flowers in kindliness. 
“In our neighbor, we should love his virtues 
and not his vices; to do otherwise, would be 
to hate and not to love him. Have you no 
charity towards your brother whom you see 
before you? I doubt, then, whether you have 
any for God, Whom you do not see. We 
are, then, under an obligation to love each 
other; and God, Who has commanded it, is 
the source of this fraternal affection. He is 
its beginning and end. If we are without 
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love of our brethren, who are visible and 
manifest to the eyes of our body, it is in vain 
that we seek God and charity with the eyes 
of the soul—neither of them dwell with us. 
The one cannot be there without the other; 
for God and charity are one and the same. 
We are under obligation to love our kindred, 
if they be good people and servants of God; 
if they be not so, we owe more affection to 
strangers in whom we may meet with these 
holy dispositions—the bonds of nature not 
being so strong as those of grace, and the 
blood which flows in our veins less to be 
loved by us than the precious blood of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The saint practiced what he preached. 
One of the chroniclers of his life tells us that 
during his stay in Milan, the scene of many 
of his miracles, he had no time for rest, be- 
cause all who were troubled ‘“‘found their rest 
in his labor and weariness.”’ There was an 
uninterrupted succession of persons coming 
to see him and to beg his favors. It would 
be easy to excuse the saint if he had shown 
a little impatience at the crowds who selfishly 
thronged upon him with their importunities, 
for he was at the time suffering greatly in 
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body, and in his soul he harbored an almost 
unbearable loneliness for his cloister home. 
One can readily understand how the exhorta- 
tions of such a man won rich men and poor 
into the Crusades. With a truly Christlike 
charity he drew from the dreadful disasters 
that befell the Crusaders this striking 
thought for consolation: ‘Is it not a won- 
derful way of salvation which God opens to 
criminals, when He offers to homicides, rav- 
ishers, adulterers, perjured men, and male- 
factors, whom the world rejects, the oppor- 
tunity of dying for so holy a cause?” 

The Church, from the day her Founder 
drooped in silent anguish His thorn-torn 
head on a Cross of shame, has forever been 
the champion of causes which the blinded 
world calls lost, and yet from every bodily 
defeat has come a victory for her soul. St. 
Bernard was the true son of Christ and His 
Church in his understanding of what victory 
can be drawn from defeat. Our Lord told 
us of the joy in Heaven over the one sinner 
who does penance. The Church once placed 
all England under an interdict to bring a 
proud king to submission. St. Bernard was 
consoled by the thought of a sinner’s death 
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for a holy cause that brought the whole 
Church low into the dust of scorn. What 
though Pharisees sneer, provided a Magda- 
lene weep at God’s feet? To see in every 
human soul the brother of our Lord, and 
seeing, love and serve for love, this is charity, 
the virtue by which we shall be judged. 
Perhaps nowhere in all literature is there 
a more perfect description of Christian 
courtliness than Cardinal Newman’s “gen- 
tleman.”” One frequently comes across the 
quotation, ‘‘a gentleman is one who never 
inflicts pain,’ which is used as if it were the 
whole of Newman’s definition. The great 
Cardinal, however, does not advance this 
negative charity, which means merely re- 
fraining from positive uncharitableness, as 
sufficient for the Christian to practice; he 
says that it is ‘‘almost” a definition, and is, 
“as far as it goes,” accurate. The definition 
of a Christian gentleman goes much further. 
The cultivated intellect, the refined taste, 
and the courtly manners that mark a man as 
a gentleman in the eyes of the world may 
belong to the knave as well as to the saint. 
People who wear only the cloak of courtliness 
“do not look through and beyond their own 
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minds to their Maker, but are engrossed in 
notions of what is due to themselves, to their 
own dignity and their own consistency. 
Their conscience has become a mere self- 
respect. . . . When they do wrong, they 
feel, not contrition, of which God is the ob- 
ject, but remorse, and a sense of degrada- 
tion. They call themselves fools, not sin- 
ners; they are angry and impatient, not hum- 
ble.’ Cardinal Newman points out that 
those who thus substitute taste for conscience 
refrain from vice simply because it repels 
their fastidiousness. How well he could un- 
derstand the Christian impatience that coined 
the epithet ‘‘the scented sins of the mod- 
erns!’’ Just, indeed, is his accusation that 
the refinement of intellectualism, ‘“‘which be- 
gan by repelling sensuality, ends by excus- 
ing it!” 

Cardinal Newman, with true understand- 
ing, lays stress on humility as one of the 
foundations of charity. Humility means to 
the saints the ‘“‘abdication, as far as their 
own thoughts are concerned, of those pre- 
rogatives or privileges to which others deem 
them entitled.” This is a very different 
thing from worldly condescension, which usu- 
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ally gives one a feeling which I once heard 
aptly described as the series of sensations 
that would arise if a very tall person were to 
drop icicles down one’s neck, smiling most 
graciously during the process. Worldly con- 
descension “‘is the act of a superior, who pro- 
tests to himself, while he commits it, that he 
is superior still, and that he is doing nothing 
else but an act of grace towards those on 
whose level, in theory, he is placing himself.” 
Modesty is not humility, though it is often 
mistaken for humility, and is, in some per- 
sons, its outward expression. Modesty is 
the safeguard of humility, but it is a 
whereas humility is a very part of one’s soul. 
A modest demeanor may be assumed by a 
proud person. We have all, at some time 
or other, met Dickens’s Uriah Heep in the 
flesh, and have despised him, too. 

Only after we have considered Newman’s 
emphasis on the religious foundation of 
genuine kindliness and the exact meaning of 
his terms can we rip from its context the 
famous paragraph on the gentleman, with- 
out actual injustice to its author. In this 
much quoted paragraph he describes the 
gentleman as one who is “tender towards the 
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bashful, gentle towards the distant, and mer- 
ciful towards the absurd.” This last requires 
heroic virtue, I think. But even this whole 
paragraph, which is made up of beautiful 
descriptions of the flowering of good man- 
ners, does not describe Newman’s Christian 
gentleman in his entirety. ‘The kindliness or 
courtesy that springs from a heart Christ- 
like in its love of humanity is not at all the 
same as the courtesy born of good breeding 
and good taste or of worldly prudence. 
Christian kindliness is to be found among 
the uneducated as well as among the edu- 
cated; it abides in the hovel as well as in the 
palace. Charity of the heart aided by edu- 
cation and good breeding is perhaps more 
charming in the eyes of men, but not a bit 
more holy or pleasing to God, we may be 
sure, than the charity of heart which lacks 
these external aids to perfect expression of 
itself. Christ our Lord, the humble Son of 
the carpenter of Nazareth, shall ever be to 
us, as to Stevenson, the one truly perfect 
‘gentleman,’ for He was the one true Lover 
of all. And in proportion as a man resem- 
bles Christ in this matter of loving does he 
deserve the grand old name of Christian 
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gentleman—which ought perhaps to be writ- 
ten as two words, gentle man. 

Among all the saints none deserves more 
the name of Christian gentleman than does 
_St. Francis of Sales, whose philosophy of life 
was colored throughout by the sunshine of 
brotherly love. Though in some ways his 
“Treatise on the Love of God” is to be 
considered his masterpiece, his personal cor- 
respondence, especially with St. Jane Frances 
de Chantal, gives us a most satisfying un- 
derstanding of his deep and abiding love of 
others. The system of direction by which 
he prepared Madame de Chantal for her 
share in the work of founding the Order of 
the Visitation was in great measure built on 
this principle: “Live joyously and be gener- 
ous. God, Whom 1 we love, and to Whom we 
are consecrated, wants this of us.” In an- 
other letter he writes, “Be joyous in serving 
God, I beseech you; joyous without forget- 
ting yourself, confident without being arro- 
gant.” This great Bishop understood well 
the real cause of joy, the peace of a good 
conscience. ‘You would not,” he tells her, 
“for the whole world, offend God; and is 


that not enough to make you rejoice?” 
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These were not mere platitudes addressed 
to one whose soul was always basking in the 
sunshine of spiritual consolation; St. Jane 
Frances de Chantal suffered from scruples 
and from spiritual dryness just as others do. 
Her saintly director taught her the distinc- 
tion between the affective, or involuntary and 
fluctuating elements of the soul, and the effec- 
tive, or voluntary and fixed elements. 
“Don’t be anxious,” he bids her, ‘‘everything 
is going on very well. Darkness, yes, but 
we are very near the light all the same. 
Powerlessness, yes, but we lie at the feet of 
/One All Powerful.’”’ Again and again he 
ibids her be cheerful and trustful; at the end 
of his life he is still saying to her: “O how 
blessed are those souls who live on the Will 
of God alone!” Cheerfully and bravely he 
led this unusual woman up the Mount of 
Calvary; cheerfully and bravely she fol- 
lowed, for he was more than director, being 
a friend to whose hand she could cling when 
the way was most difficult and dangerous. 

St. Francis taught Madame de Chantal 
how to practice the virtue of kindliness, as 
he practiced it. ‘Should you have some just 
and charitable occasion for omitting your ex- 
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ercises, I wish that to be a kind of obedi- 
ence; and let what is wanting be supplied by 
love.” He tells her that if some one inter- 
rupts her meditation by a request for help 
she must come away from it with a bright. 
_face and a gracious heart-towards the person 
who has interrupted her, because it is all the 
same serving of God whether she meditate 
or bear with her neighbor. The holy Bishop 
would have had little patience with those 
Pietistic people who spend long hours in. 
prayer, only to make others unhappy the mo- 
ment they come forth from the chapel... It is 
a pity their whole lives cannot be passed 
within the chapel—except that even the dear 
Lord might grow weary of such self-centered 
lovers. ‘There can be no true love of God in 
the heart “that cannot love its fellow.men, as 
‘the Master told us so often during the three 
years that He walked publicly on earth's 
ways and showed us how to live and how to 
love. He told us to love one another as He 
loves us, which means with even a greater 
‘Tove than self-love, with a love that is willing 
to lay down life itself for the beloved. Such 
is the love that set a Cross on Calvary, that 
sent a Francis Xavier into the Orient, that 
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struck the body of a Father Damien with 
leprosy. Such is the love that flowers in the 
heart of every real saint and scatters its per- 
fume over the-dark and lonely valleys of 
human suffering and despondency. 

Tradition tells us that St. Francis of 
Sales, on the occasion of his first visit to 
Rome, met St. Philip Neri, who embraced 
him tenderly and kissed him on the fore- 
head, saying that he was destined for great- 
ness in the service of God. It seems fitting 
that these two saints, who were such living 
personifications of the kindliness of sanctity, 
should have met and loved. In his biog- 
raphy of St. Philip, Cardinal Capecelatro 
writes: 

“Now, if I do not deceive myself, Philip 
and Francis of Sales resemble each other so 
closely that we might at times almost mis- 
take one for the other. . . . We find in both 
the same glowing love of God, the same gen- 
tleness and meekness, the same sunny smile, 
the same winning sweetness of speech, and 
the same intense zeal for the salvation of 
souls; even the charms of natural disposi- 
tion, and the serene beauty which comes of 
unsullied purity of heart, were alike in both; 
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and in both we find that unlimited kindness 
and considerateness which is not weakness, 
‘but the perfection of self-sacrifice.” 

Only the person who constantly immolates 
self on the altar of God’s love can attain the 
serenity of soul that flowers in untiring con- 
siderateness for the needs of others. One 
who can enter into the sorrows of others 
without allowing his own heart to be unduly 
disturbed has really modeled himself on the 
Master Whose inner serenity was untroubled 
while He wept with Mary and Martha for 
their dead brother. Understanding sym-_ 
pathy from the strong and serene of soul i is 
“the most healing spiritual medicine in man’ S 
power to give. The one who can give such 
sympathy is a magnet to the souls of others. 
The attractiveness of understanding sym- 
pathy was one of St. Philip’s outstanding 
qualities. 

“All he did,’ writes Cardinal Newman, 
who had such tender devotion to him, ‘“‘was 
to be done by the light, and fervor, and con- 
vincing eloquence of his personal character 
and his easy conversation. He came to the 
Eternal City and he sat himself down there, 
and his home and his family gradually grew 
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up around him, by the spontaneous accession 
of materials from without. He did not so 
much seek his own as draw them to him. He 
sat in his small room, and they in their gay 
worldly dresses, the rich and the well-born, 
as well as the simple and the illiterate, 
crowded into it. In the mid-heats of sum- 
mer, in the frosts of winter, still was he in 
that low and narrow cell at San Girolamo, 
reading the hearts of those who came to him, 
and curing their souls’ maladies by the very 
touch of his hand.” One does not think of 
Newman as in the least inclined to write ex- 
travagantly, and so this tender tribute has 
the greater weight. St. Philip’s biographer, 
Bacci, confirms the idea of saintly kindliness; 
he says that Philip was ‘‘all things to all _ 
men. He suited himself to noble and igno- 
ble, young and old, subjects and prelates, 
learned and ignorant. . . . When he was 
called upon to be merry he was so; if there 
was a demand upon his sympathy he was 
equally ready. . . . In consequence of his 
being accessible and willing to receive all 
comers ... his room went by the agree- 
able nickname of the Home_of Christian 
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cheerful kindliness, home of friendship, 
wherein the sad and the friendless were wel- 
come—how it speaks of Heaven! 

Oh, who can say truthfully that it is diffi- 
cult to live with a saint! I admit that some 
of the people who pray much seem to have 
very sharp tongues; but I am convinced that 
there is something wrong with their prayers. 
If they prayed earnestly to be able to become 
like our Saviour, then, as surely as the sun 
rises, they would become kind to their broth- 
ers and sisters in Christ. We have seen in 
this little visit among the real saints that 
sanctity is the kindest, happiest, cheeriest 
thing in the mind of man to conceive, that 
sanctity is unselfish and deeply affectionate, 
with such unselfishness and affection as make 
true friendship possible, that sanctity takes 
its delight in spending itself prodigally for 
others because it loves them for the sake of 
God. We have seen that sanctity can see 
others preferred without a throb of jeal- 
ousy, that it makes the wearing of a hair 
shirt a reason for sunny smiles, that it can 
endure hardship and monotony without tears 
and complaint save at the feet of a Crucifix. 
We have seen that sanctity cares no more 
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for homage and bows to its dignity than did 
He over Whom the laughing children played 
and after Whom the sinners and the sick 
crept crying for the help that came swiftly 
and surely. In a word, we have seen that 
sanctity is kind. Sanctity is kind because it 
is born of the queen of virtues, the love of 
God. Let us, then, who love God, ask the 
saints to teach us how to pour out our love 
in kindness to one another for His sake. For 
who is so brave that he can live without love, 
‘who so strong that he needs not kindness? 
Shall we whose hands are forever out- 
stretched through the darkness toward the 
warmth and light of love, bring nothing in 
return for all that love has to give? 

Life is for so many a vale of tears. Shall 
we who bask in the light of faith not help 
to turn the tears into a rainbow that is like 
the smile of God? No matter what trials 
come to us, we can learn from the saints 
how to face them with brave and sunny 
hearts. We can learn from them to strip 
from ourselves all selfishness, even the sweet 
selfishness of grief for our dear ones dead 
that so often makes us forget the needs of 
our dear ones living. See our Mother at the 
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foot of the Cross, who at her Son’s bidding 
takes all the suffering ones of the world into 
her arms to mother them. See Him turn 
His eyes to look on Peter, hear Him promise 
immediate joy to the repentant thief, hear 
Him pray for His executioners, and learn 
that He Who is Goodness and Holiness and 
Justice is also Kindness. Study Him in His 
saints and learn that holiness is kind. Where 
there is true sanctity there is kindliness. 


Dear God, make us kind. 


IV. WISE MEN AND FOOLISH 


Behold my teacher and my rule; 
Thyself, St. Francis, art my school; 
God give me grace to be a fool! 
SisTER M. MADELEVA. 


SIGNIFICANTLY arranged 
group of letters attached to a 
man’s name usually indicates 
that he has highly specialized 
knowledge of some particular 
subject. The letters, however, give no indi- 
cation of his wisdom. He may be, in many 
senses of the word, a fool. Ina general way, 
wisdom means the ability to deal sagaciously 
with facts as they relate to life and conduct. 
There are two kinds of wisdom, worldly and 
heavenly; and the possessor of either usually 
brands the possessor of the other as foolish. 
Considered in its true meaning as one of the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, wisdom is that dis- 
position or quality of the soul which enables 
one to judge rightly of divine things and to 
esteem and love them according to the in- 
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spiration of the Holy Spirit. Wisdom 
teaches the four cardinal virtues, “temper- 
ance, and prudence, and justice, and forti- 
tude.” There is nothing in life more profit- 
able than these four virtues, because by them 
a man governs himself, and he who governs 
himself is ruler of the world. 

A man may be the possessor of much 
worldly knowledge and yet be spiritually 
wise; or he may be ignorant of secular sci- 
ences and arts and yet be spiritually wise; 
or, finally, he may be very learned in the 
worldly sense and yet be spiritually most 
unwise. That learned doctor of the Church, 
St. Augustine, wrote thus of wisdom: ‘‘Eter- 
nal life is the perfection of good, and eternal 
death the consummation of evil, and the aim 
of our life must be to avoid this, and attain 
that other. . . . So that far be it from us 
ever to think that we have attained the true 
happiness whilst we live here. . . . What is 
the office of prudence? Is it not to discern 
between things to be chosen, and things to be 
refused, to the end that no error be incurred 
in either?’ A man who is able to govern 
himself in the use or refusal of things can 
never be a slave to any one or to any thing. 
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That sweet Little Flower of Jesus, so lov- 
ingly worn to-day on the breast of the Cath- 


olic world, once said: ‘We have only the |: 


few moments of life to spend for the glory 


of God; the devil knows it well, and it is for | 


this reason that he endeavors to make us 
waste them in useless works.” ‘The use or 
the misuse of time is sufficient to determine 
whether a person is wise or foolish in regard 
to things spiritual. We all complain fre- 
quently that we have not enough time, for- 
getting that we have all the time there is. 
The trouble with most of us is that we do not 
fill the unforgiving minute with sixty seconds’ 
worth of distance run, as Kipling puts it. 
Many of us waste our time in waiting for op- __ 
“portunities to do big things of temporal 
worth, and thus let the little things of eter- 
nal worth go undone. Wersigh for martyr- 
dom—that is, some people say they do—and 
then we tell every one we meet about our 
latest ache or pain. We long to conquer the 


enemies of Christ, and we are not able even 


to bridle our own tongues. We would preach — 
the Gospel to all men, and we sulk if others 
are preferred before us. Perhaps I should 
not use the editorial “‘we,’’ but I feel that I 


ee 
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am writing a book about saints, not to them. 


P"So, if you who are reading these confessional 


| 
; 
i 
| 


sentences are so virtuous that you never com- 
plain or talk uncharitably or feel the pangs 


__of jealousy, please pray for the rest of us. 


Most of us are unwise in our use of time, 
wanting royal opportunities and neglecting 
common ones. During her short life on 
earth the Little Flower made such good use 
of time in doing small things of eternal 
worth that now she has power to do tre- 
mendous miracles. Our Lord preached the 
necessity of using time well and of doing lit- 
tle things as perfectly as possible. So much 
did He stress humility and meekness and 
charity, virtues which teach us to be little in 
our own eyes, and to do little things well, 
that Friedrich Nietzsche, whose philosophy 
has wrought so much evil in Europe, pro- 
tested: 

“Christianity is a degenerative movement. 
. . . It consists of a foundation of resent- 
ment against all that is successful and domi- 
nant... . It takes up the cudgels for idiots, 
and utters a curse upon all intellect.” 

Yes, with the wisdom of ages to guide her, 
the Church does take up the cudgels for all 
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unfortunates. Christianity does recognize 
the worth of human life, no matter how 
feebly it functions. But Christianity does 
not curse the intellect, save only when it sets 
its puny powers against God and declares, 
“T will not serve.” Take the wisdom of 
Christianity’s explanations of life and its 
meaning from human reasoning and Neitz- 
sche himself tells us what results. “In one’s 
heart of hearts, not to know, whither? 
Emptiness. The attempt to rise superior to 
it all by means of emotional intoxication: 
emotional intoxication in the form of music 

. and in the form of blind, gushing en- 
thusiasm over individual men or distinct 


periods. .. . The attempt to work blindly, 
like a scientific instrument; to keep an eye 
on the many small joys; ... any kind of 


incessant work, any kind of small foolish 
fanaticism.’ Here is stated the exact diff- 
culty of the one who fails to use time in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of spiritual wis- 
dom; he works blindly, like a scientific in- 
strument, seeking after the fleeting joys of 
earth, incessantly trying to get rid of time 
rather than to use it. Such a man forgets 
that time is given him to be used for God 
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and the good of others; he uses time merely... 


1 SECURIT: 


for selfish. purposes. 

Another name for worldly wisdom is -sel- 
fishness. It is the wisdom that works for 
power and gain, using others as mere step- 
ping-stones to its ends. Selfishness defeats 
itself in the final reckoning; and the foolish- 
ness of the spiritually unwise is in their fail- 
ure to see this truth. No man is so truly a 
Slave as the one who is a slave to himself. 
‘He is not only a slave but is most unwise as 
well; for ‘He that trusteth in his own heart 
is a fool.” Lord Francis Bacon writes of 
this kind of wisdom: ‘“‘Wisdom for a man’s 
self is, in many branches thereof, a depraved 
thing. It is the wisdom of rats, that will be 
sure to leave a house somewhat before it 
fall.” We all despise those who are too sel- 
fish to be friends in need, and yet we should 
pity them, too, for as Bacon says, “Whereas 
they have all their time sacrificed to them- 
selves, they become in the end themselves 
sacrificed to the inconstancy of Fortune, 
whose wings they thought by their self-wis- 
dom to have pinioned.” 

Fortune, from immemorial times, has been 
called rightly the fickle goddess, because her 
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favors are always uncertain; and yet the 
greater number of people are her willing 
slaves. Even if this life were the end of 
everything, it would seem reasonable that 
men could see the folly of depending for 
their happiness on worldly possessions. 
There is one sentence among the “‘vain boast- 
ings of the wicked” in the Book of Wisdom, 
‘Let us crown ourselves with roses, before 
they be withered,” that shows particularly 
the stupidity of worldly wisdom. ‘The roses | 
of earth must wither, even if they be woven / 
into crowns while they are still fresh and | 
beautiful. But the red roses of martyrdom | 


and the white roses of purity that are gath- | 
ered by the spiritually wise shall be woven | 
into a crown of beauty by the hand of the | 
Lord. The spiritually wise may say of his 
wisdom: “‘By the means of her I shall have 
immortality; and shall leave behind me an 
everlasting memory to them that come after 
me.” But the worldly wise men say truly: 
“And our name in time shall be forgotten, 
and no man shall have any remembrance of 


— _ 


our works.” 2 


Deep in every human heart there is desire 
for immortality of some kind. The trouble 
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with spiritually unwise people is that they 
desire the unattainable kind of immortality. 
They desire to live on in the memories of 
men because of merely artistic or material 
accomplishments. The memories of men, 
however, are fickle. Countless multitudes 
“have lived on the earth, and yet few indi- 
vidual names have come down to us even 
from among those who have ruled nations or 
have created masterpieces of art. The pas- 
sage of most men through the world is, in 
the words of Wisdom, “‘as a ship that passeth 
through the waves: whereof when it is gone 
by, the trace cannot be found.’’ The spirit- 


centri 


ually wise man glories in this fact. 

In devotion to the Holy Face little Teresa 
found earthly immortality along with heav-_ 
enly. “There,” she said, “I understood bet- 
ter than ever what is true glory. He Whose 
‘kingdom is not of this world’ showed me 
that the only enviable royalty consists in 
‘loving to be unknown and reputed as noth- 
ing,’ and in putting one’s joy in the contempt 
of oneself. Oh, like Jesus, I wished that my 
face was hidden from all eyes, that no one 
should recognize me on earth: I thirsted to 


suffer and to be forgotten.” Here is a giant ~ 


os 
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paradox—these words from one who is the 
dear lady of countless hearts to-day, whose 
beautiful face smiles from myriad photo- 
graphs with flowers and lights before them. 
Truly the Lord puts down the mighty from 
their seats and exalts the humble. Sister 
Teresa once said that she will “never be able 
to take any rest until the end of the world” 
because she wishes to pass her Heaven “in 
doing good upon the earth.” We have every 
reason to believe that her wish is being real- 
ized. ‘True immortality has come to this 
little unknown nun, who gave up all the 
world holds dear and sought only to be for- 
gotten. 

Among the parables of our Lord, one in 
particular points out the folly of preferring 
earthly riches to heavenly delights. A stew- 
ard was about to be dismissed by his master 
and therefore desired to provide for his fu- 
ture. He called together the debtors of his 
master and greatly reduced the amount re- 
corded against each one. “And the lord 
commended the unjust steward, forasmuch 
as he had done wisely” in thus making 
friends who would receive him into their 
homes after his dismissal. This is the end 
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of the parable but not its point. The Saviour 
added this warning: ‘‘No man can serve two 
masters; for either he will hate the one, and 
love the other; or he will hold to the one, 
and despise the other. You cannot serve 
God and mammon.”’ One must make the 
choice between things of earth and things 
of Heaven, and eternity is_ involved 1 in the 
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choosing. It requires no small measure of 
heroism to obey the dictates of the wisdom 
of saintliness, and yet revelation tells us that 
there are countless multitudes in Heaven, 
upon whose foreheads is the sign of spiritual 
wisdom. 

There can be found in the parable of the 
unjust steward another deep meaning. The 
steward acted as if he were the owner of the 
goods that were in his control. Worldly 
minded people act thus, also, when as a mat- 
ter of fact they own nothing. God is the 
master and owner of all things, and we are 
but the stewards in whose charge they have 
been placed that we may use them for God’s 
glory. One may understand how the atheist 
can act as if he were supreme in his control 
of wealth and faculties, but one cannot un- 
derstand how the believer can act so. Relig- 
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ion teaches men that their freedom is limited 
on the one side by God and on the other by © 
the rights of their fellow men. It has ever 
been the teaching of the true religion that 
the rich are under obligations to share their 
wealth in some measure with the poor. The 
doctrine was given clear expression by St. 
Augustine in these words, “Let him who 
does not wish to share his goods with the 
poor understand that he is being commanded 
to give not that which is his own, but that 
which is God’s.” 

A beatitude which has evoked much 
thinking and more discussion is this, ‘‘Blessed 
are the meek; for they shall possess the 
land.” In a world where the powerful op- 
press the weak, and where possessions seem 
to belong only to those who are aggressive, 
this beatitude seems rather absurd. In the 
spiritual sense, however, it is the purest wis- 
dom, such wisdom as inspired St. Paul to 
write: ‘““To the weak I became weak, that I 
might gain the weak. I became all things to 
all men, that I might save all.’’ Not acres of 
land, but the hearts of the men who abide 
on those acres are to be the possession of the 
meek. There are many apparent paradoxes 
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in the Scriptures; and they become simple 
statements only in the light of the spirit. 
St. Paul tells us plainly: ‘Let no man de- 
ceive himself; if any man among you seem 
to be wise in this world, let him become a 
fool, that he may be wise. For the wisdom 
of this world is foolishness with God. For 
it is written: I will catch the wise in their 
own craftiness. And again: The Lord know- 
eth the thoughts of the wise, that they are 
vain. Let no man glory in men. For all 
things are yours.” The worldly spirit, which 
is the spirit of self-exaltation, despises meek- 
ness. The Saviour, however, told us to learn 
of Him how to be meek and humble of 
heart. He said that we can enter Heaven 
only if we become little with the humility of 
little children. 

The humility of children makes them truly 
democratic, and in no sense respecters of 
social prestige. Therefore their judgments 
are usually sound. 

Democracy is the most Christian thing in 
the world, for it is founded on the principle 
of the worth of the individual and his natura] 
rights. Yet there is in democracy an element 
of dangerous thought. Democracy teaches 
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me rightly that every one is in nature just as 
great and noble as I am, but it teaches me 
also that I am just as great and noble as any 
one else. If I have a small mind this second 
thought may exalt me to a level that will turn 
my head. If, on the other hand, I have a 
great mind, it will serve to make me more 
humble. Humility does not mean self- 
depreciation; it means seeing oneself as 
one is. It is historically true that when the 
ignorant masses gain the power of a nation, 
they usually abuse it. The French peasants 
rode an infamous woman in a chariot 
through the streets of the city, with a crown 
on her head and a crucifix under her feet, and 
called her ‘“‘Reason,” their queen, while their 
temporal queen languished in prison. Dearly 
as one may love democracy, one must shud- 
der when it is bought at such a price. It is 
the way of us human beings to constitute our- 
selves the center of a solar system and to ex- 
pect others in our universe to revolve around 
us like satellites. The more earthly minded 
we are, the more confirmed we are in this de- 
lusion. Only the spiritually wise person can 
see himself as he really is, a most small and 
unimportant satellite of the Sun of Justice, 
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whose one duty it is to reflect the glory of 
that Sun. 

In teaching the principles of religion our 
Lord again and again insists upon humility 
and condemns pride. Even before His 
birth that sweet Lady of our dearest love, 
His Mother, sang in her immortal ‘““Mag- 
nificat’’: ““He hath scattered the proud in the 
conceit of their heart. He hath put down 
the mighty from their seat, and hath exalted 
the humble. He hath filled the hungry with 
good things; and the rich He hath sent empty 
away.’ The little maid of Nazareth, who 
had to bring the doves of the poor when she 
presented her Divine Infant in the temple, 
was already in fullest sympathy with the 
teaching of poverty and humility, at that 
time a most strange and new doctrine in the 
world. 

Many years later, the Master, looking on 
the rich young man and loving him, said to 
him: ‘One thing is wanting unto thee: go, 
sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; 
and come, follow Me.” But the young man 
was spiritually unwise, and ‘‘being struck sad 
at that saying, went away sorrowful: for he 
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had great possessions.” Jesus looked after 
him, and then said to His disciples, ““How 
hardly shall they that have riches, enter into 
the Kingdom of God!” The disciples, not 
yet fully enlightened, ‘‘were astonished at 
His words.” But Jesus said to them: ‘“‘Chil- 
dren, how hard is it for them that trust in 
riches, to enter into the kingdom of God.” 
So prevalent was the worldly spirit in those 
days, that the disciples began to question, 
‘‘Who then can be saved?” And Peter, who 
was usually the spokesman of the disciples, 
reminded Jesus, “Behold we have left all 
things, and have followed Thee.” Then 
came the strangest and perhaps the most 
glorious doctrine ever announced to men: 
“Amen I say to you, there is no man who 
hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or children, or lands, for 
My sake and for the gospel, who shall not re- 
ceive an hundred times as much, now in this 
time; houses, and brethren, and sisters, and 
mothers, and children, and lands, with per- 
secutions : and in the world to come life ever- 
lasting. But many that are first, shall be 
last: and the last, first.” 

Every one of us religious who, perhaps 
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with breaking hearts, left home and father 
and mother and brother and sister can bear 
witness to the fulfillment of the Master’s 
promises. Strange, indeed, that ‘“persecu- 
tions” should be listed among the blessings! 
Yet, in the light of history, persecution seems 
to have been truly a blessing, because ages 
of persecution have been ages of faith which 
have given countless saints and martyrs to 
the Church, and because in times of peace 
the fervor of the faithful has sometimes 
cooled almost to extinction. 

The first principle and foundation of wis- 
dom and of the religious life is set forth in 
the “Spiritual Exercises” of St. Ignatius, 
whom our Holy Father the Pope recently de- 
clared the universal patron of retreats. Re- 
treats are simply schools of divine wisdom, 
where men are trained to think in the ideas 
of Christ. ‘‘Man was created,” writes the 
saint, “‘to praise, reverence, and serve God 
our Lord, and by this means to save his soul; 
and the other things on the face of the earth 
were created for man’s sake, and in order to 
aid him in the prosecution of the end for 
which he was created. Whence it follows, 
that man must make use of them in so far as 
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they help him to attain his end, and in the 
same way he ought to withdraw himself 
from them in so far as they hinder him from 
it. It is therefore necessary that we should 
make ourselves indifferent to all created 
things, in so far as it is left to the liberty of 
our free will to do so, and is not forbidden; 
in such sort that we do not for our part 
wish for health rather than sickness, for 
wealth rather than poverty, for honor rather 
than dishonor, for a long life rather than a 
short one; and so in all other things, desiring 
and choosing only those which most lead us 
to the end for which we were created.” 

This is, of course, difficult teaching in the 
eyes of the earthly minded, and even per- 
haps in the view of the ordinary good man of 
the world who desires eternal salvation; and 
yet it is directly based on the teachings of 
God to man, ‘‘Amen, amen, I say to you, un- 
less the grain of wheat falling into the 
ground die, itself remaineth alone. But if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit. He that 
loveth his life shall lose it; and he that hateth 
his life in this world, keepeth it unto life 
eternal.” To hate one’s life in this world 
would seem a strange instruction from Him 
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Who came that we might have more abun- 
dant life, were it not interpreted from the 
spiritual point of view. The Master warned 
His disciples that the earthly minded would 
find difficulty in understanding this doctrine 
and those who obeyed it, and He promised 
them that they would be persecuted for their 
heavenly doctrines. Never before had 
there been a teacher who made such strange 
promises to those asked to follow him, hard- 
ship, poverty, hatred, and persecution. The 
long list of martyrs shows that the promises 
were kept. They are being kept to-day, also, 
though the hatred and persecution use more 
insidious methods. We call ourselves Chris- 
tians to-day with no fear of a cruel death as 
consequence; but the world links arms with 
us and whispers its seductive wisdom into our 
ears. Sad indeed is it for those of us who 
do not understand that the devil is the more 
to be feared when he comes in the guise of 
an angel of light. 

The grand old Church of Christ, with the 
wisdom of the Holy Spirit behind her, must, 
more than ever before in her history, hurl 
her eternal “No!” in the face of the false 
philosophies that parade the earth in mag- 
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nificent apparel, to-day. When a professor 
in one of America’s greatest universities 
writes into a textbook on economics, ‘‘Nat- 
ural rights have quite gone out of fashion”; 
when there is a well-nigh universal repeal of 
laws restricting divorce; when horrible and 
heretofore unmentionable crimes against the 
marriage bond are committed in the name of 
race betterment; when it is made a matter of 
patriotism that the right of educating chil- 
dren should be taken from their parents and 
given to the state; when there is propaganda 
for laws that will permit doctors to kill de- 
fective children and hopelessly sick people; 
when labor extortioners salve their con- 
sciences by self-advertising gifts to charity 
—it is indeed a time when men who believe 
in God and their own immortal souls should 
heed the voice of Wisdom speaking through 
the Church. It is indeed a time to remem- 
ber that the servant is not greater than his 
Master, to remember that nothing in the 
world matters except the Master and the 
soul of the servant. 

If ever in the history of Christianity there 
was a city given over to the worst phases of 
worldliness, that city was Ormuz, on an 
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island in the Persian Gulf, in the days of St. 
Francis Xavier. The city was conspicuous 
for its vices in those days, and yet I think we 
have many like it to-day. At the time when 
St. Francis sent Father Gaspar Baertz to 
be its apostle, it was a flourishing city of 
about thirty thousand inhabitants, with two 
large harbors, where the merchants from the 
Orient met with those from Europe. The 
foulest kinds of vice reigned among the 
Mohammedans and members of other east- 
ern religions, and the Christians were no bet- 
ter than the less enlightened. Even the few 
priests there seem to have been careless. In 
the city prevailed the confusion of the 
tongues of Babel, and the moral depravity of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. In particular, the 
vice of avarice had become among these peo- 
ple a sort of game, practiced and played for 
pleasure’s sake. Francis knew of the condi- 
tions in Ormuz and said that the city would 
have to suffer for its crimes. ‘To-day the 
one-time city is a desert. He wished to go as 
its apostle, but his mission was to Japan, and 
so he sent Father Gaspar Baertz to convert 
the wicked people of the infamous city. 
The instructions given by St. Francis to 
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this chosen apostle are a most remarkable 
illustration of true spiritual wisdom in deal- 
ing with the evil of worldliness, and they also 
afford us intimate glimpses into the soul of 
Francis himself, for we may be sure that he 
was writing from his own experiences. We 
learn from them how he imitated the Master 
in his dealings with sinners and hypocrites, 
how carefully he studied human nature and 
individual characters whom he wished to 
benefit, how he prepared his sermons, and 
how he trained the Fathers and Brothers 
who were given into his care. The difficulty 
I found in quoting from these instructions 
was not in selecting matter worthy of quota- 
tion but in refraining from copying them as 
a whole. St. Francis first exhorts Father 
Baertz: “Above all things be mindful of _ 
yourself, and of discharging ‘faithfully what _ Sa 
you owe first to God, and then to your own 
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conscience; for by means of these two duties — 
you will find yourself become more capable ~ 
of serving your neighbors and of gaining 
souls. Take care always to incline, even be- 
yond moderation, to the practice of the most 
abject employments. By exercising yourself 


in them, you will acquire humility, and daily 
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advance in that virtue.” In emphasizing 
humility, St. Francis is in accord with the 
teachings of our Lord and the saints. Fu- 
mility i is the foundation of spiritual wisdom 
—not that alleged humility which pretends 
modesty, but the humility which sees things 
as they are. Inthe parable of the talents the 
Master warned us against false humility 
which fails to make use of natural gifts for 
God’s glory. Though a little learning may 
be a dangerous thing in that it breeds conceit, 
great learning necessarily begets humility, 
for the more one learns the more one realizes 
how little he can ever really know. 

Being wise, St. Francis understood that the 
best way in which to provide for the future 
of Ormuz was through its children. He bids 
the Father instruct the little ones of the city, 
that thus they at least may be saved, and 
tells him to visit the hospitals, poorhouses, 
and prisons, to bring there the sacraments 
and the word of God. Saints are usually 
considered impractical and "sometimes impru- 
dent people, but no such accusations could be 
brought against St. Francis _Xaxier. He 
warns Father Baertz to take care in matters 
of restitution of ill-gotten goods on the part 
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of his penitents, and, where actual restitution 
cannot be made to those defrauded, to give 
the conscience money to the Brotherhood of 
Mercy. “Thus you will not expose yourself 
to be deceived by the insidious tricks of 
wicked men, who affect an air of innocence 
and poverty.” From one who so loved his 
friends next comes this advice to Father 
Baertz; to treat his friends as if they might 
some day be his enemies, and - therefore _ 
never let them be aware of any word or act 
_which could later be used to work mischief _ 
to his work or business. ‘This. consideration & 
of the instability of men will also make you 
look more to God, despise yourself more, and — 


cling to God, Who. is ever present to us, 
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soul.” Because of his close union with God 
Francis knew exactly what to expect from 
friendship. Though he understood the 
frailties of human nature, he never lost faith 
in humanity. 

People who are very hard on themselves 
are usually most tender with others; whereas 
those who are most tender toward them- 
selves are usually rigid with others. There 
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is no more  Christlike expression of wisdom 
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than tenderness toward the weaknesses of 
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others. ~The gentleness of the saints in deal- 
ing with sinners whom they hope to win to 
repentance is one of their outstanding quali- 
ties. ‘The saints understand that most peo-. 
ple are Ted more easily than they are driven. 

Harshness and cruelty are the worst kinds 
of stupidity, and so we seldom find saints 
harsh and cruel, Their conduct is modeled 
“on His Who will not not break the bruised 
reed and Who tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb. Here are the words of the apostle of 
the Indies, who mortified himself almost be- 
yond endurance: “In dealing with persons 
who are ashamed to confess their foul sins, 
we must sometimes go so far and so low, in 
order to loosen the chain of this miserable 
shame in these unhappy persons whose 
tongues the devil has by his cunning tied up, 
as of our own accord to indicate in general 
the sins of our own past lives, so to elicit 
from these guilty souls the confession of the 
sins which they will otherwise hide, to their 
irreparable loss. For what can a true and 
fervent charity refuse to pay for the safety 
of those souls who have been redeemed with 
the blood of Jesus Christ?” 
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This makes one think of Him Who was 
censured because “‘He was gone to be a guest 
with a man that was a sinner,’’ and who, be- 
cause He let a sinful woman come into the 
house where He sat at supper to wash His 
feet with her tears and dry them with her 
hair, read in the mind of the Pharisee who 
had invited Him, these words, “This man, 
if He were a prophet, would know surely 
who and what manner of woman this is 
that toucheth Him, that she is a sinner.” 
Those who criticized the Master could not 
understand that it was just because the man 


_ and the woman were sinners that Jesus was 


so kind to them. It was for the sake of sin- 
ners that He came to live among men. To 
the worldly minded such conduct is utter 
folly; and even to the spiritually wise who 
have not attained the third degree of humil- 
ity it is dificult and perhaps abhorrent. 
Though St. Francis went to such lengths 
to save souls, he.was prudent enough to safe- 
guard the reverence due to religion and re- 
ligious people. He told Father Baertz to try 
the young religious in such way as to make 
them humble, but always to avoid making 
them ridiculous, because “the people are to 
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be reminded by the sight of them of their 
own duties, and to see in them laudable ex- 
amples of what is right.’ Francis warns the 
Father also not to expose all the religious to 
humiliations indiscriminately, because nov- 
ices differ in training and inheritance. Then 
comes a most subtle bit of wisdom. [If the 
Master of Novices discovers some particular 
fault, such as vainglory, in a novice, he 
should advise him to get together arguments 
of every sort to use against some one who is 
puffed up by arrogance, so as to set him 
right. Then he should require the novice to 
write a sermon from his arguments and ac- 
tually preach it. | Only a saint could devise 
anything so clever and yet so kind. In his 
unwavering charity St. Francis was very like 
his beloved St. Ignatius, who on one occasion 
betook himself to the confessional ‘‘because 
in some needful comment on a brother’s pass- 
ing fault he spoke to three when two alone 
were enough for his purpose.” I have often 
thought that the saints must give constant 
edification to their confessors. 

Tempering justice with mercy is a method 
of correction that only the spiritually wise 
who have studied our Saviour’s life can use. 
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St. Ignatius was the soul of kindness, but he 
was also just. On one occasion he asked a 
lay brother. for whom he was working, and 
received the answer, “For God and His _ 
love.”’ I suppose the poor brother thought 
he would edify his superior and possibly be 
commended. But he heard instead: ‘Then, 
I assure you if you do no better henceforth 
I shall penance you soundly. Were you 
working for men, it might be no great mat- 
ter to take so small trouble over it; but to 
work ‘thus carelessly for God holds no ex- 
cuse.”’ This may seem hard, but it was a 
simple fact—and it is not without reason 
that we use the expression “hard facts.” It 
was just one of those humiliations from 
which humility is born, and, as the soldier- 
saint said, “Humility is truth.” He taught 
that to gain humility one must “hate what 
the world seeks, and seek what it avoids.” 
Even the enemies of the Jesuits have as a 
rule recognized the tremendous genius of 
their founder. Genius seems to me to be a 
sort of inspired common sense. Francis 
Thompson in his genuine admiration for the 
founder of the Society of Jesus writes thus 
of the common sense of St. Ignatius: ‘The 
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same saintly common sense (for high sanc- 
tity, like high genius, contrary to the vulgar 
notion, is eminently common-sensible) which 
made him cautious of visions, even of prayer, 
and an emphasizer of practical virtues, a 
lover of active energy, caused this great as- 
cetic to set a practical if regulated value on 
good appetite and its concomitant, good 
spirits.’ On one occasion the saint told a 
young ee who seemed to be enjoying his 
meal to “continue to nourish himself well, 


and grow “strong ‘to serve God_ and our So- 


ciety. Once, when he met a newcomer to 


the Order, Ignatius said to him, ‘Francis, I 
see you are always laughing.” I suppose 
Francis stopped laughing at that. But, far 
from getting the rebuke he expected, he 
heard: “I am glad of it; and while you are 
docile and faithful to your Rule, I do not 
think you can be too gay. But remember, 
you must not be depressed by things that do 
not please you. I think I see in you the pos- 
sessor of talents above the common; but if 
they are not of use because you lack humility, 
you will be sad.” 

The saint-did not require of the novice the 
false humility which fails to recognize and 


—— 
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use one’s talents. He taught: to lack the 


' humility that makes one’s talents of use, is a 


real cause of sadness. Herein speaks the 
wisdom of saintliness. I wonder whether the 
reason why a novice in religious life is usually 
defined as one who “breaks crockery and gig- 
gles” is not simply that novices are so newly 
and fervently in love with God and the 
thought of belonging wholly to Him that 
they keep their Rules and run along the way 
of perfection with such happy abandon as 
must cause tumbles and laughter. It seems 
to me that laughter should come as easily to 
the pure of heart in maturity as in childhood. 
There is only one real reason for sourness 
and pessimism, and that is the consciousness 
of unrepented and unforgiven sin. It is cer- 


' tain that the devils in Hell weep, and it is 


equally certain that they do not laugh joy- 
ously. 

Among the many delightful stories told 
concerning Blessed Jordan of Saxony, the 
second Master General of the Order of 
Preachers, and worthy successor of St. Dom- 
inic, none better illustrates his understand- 
ing heart and wisdom of cheerfulness than 
this. '\On one occasion when the novices were 


a near onen, 


= 
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saying Complin, one of them began to laugh 
at a funny occurrence, and, as usually hap- 
pens, the rest soon joined in. One of the 


| friars signaled impatiently to them to be 
' quiet, and the result was renewed giggles. 


When the blessing at the end of Complin had 


been given, Brother Jordan rebuked the friar 


thus, ‘‘Brother, who made you their master? 
What right have you to take them to task?” 


_ Then he said to the novices: “‘Laugh to your 


hearts’ content, my dearest children, and 


| don’t stop on that man’s account. You have 
' my full leave, and it is only right that you 


ae 


should laugh after breaking from the devil’s 
thraldom, and bursting the shackles in which 


| he held you fast these many years past. 


Laugh on, then, and be as merry as you 
please, my darling sons.”’ The old chronicler 
from whose history I took this story then 
adds this naive comment: ‘They were all 
much relieved on hearing him say so, and 
never again indulged in a hearty laugh with- 
out a good reason.” ‘Truly the double cor- 
rection the holy master administered was 
not without guile; the friar was put in his 
place, and the novices were taught the truth 
that true joy belongs only to the clean of 
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heart, and is not exactly the same thing as 
“empty-headed mirth. Evidently they profited 
by his teaching. 

Most of us are inclined to consider the 
life of the hermit as the last word in joy- 
lessness, forgetting that the closer one comes _ 
to God the more of joy he mr must secure. 
Then, too, we forget the true meaning “of, 
contentment, which consists not in multi- 
plicity of comforts and pleasures but in abil- 
ity to be satisfied with what we have, not in 
multiplication of wants but in diminution of 
them. St. Anthony, the Hermit, is the em- 
bodiment of the contentment which springs 
from wisdom; he had nothing whatsoever, 
and so he had nothing to worry him. How 
much some of us worry over houses and 
lands, and yet at the end of life we must 
be content with a very small house and six 
feet of ground! St. Athanasius, who knew 
Anthony well, says of him: “If he was with 
a company of monks and some one wished to 
see him who did not know him before, as 
soon as he arrived he would pass over the 
others and run straight to Anthony as if 
drawn by his eyes. Not by appearance or 
figure was he different from others, but by 
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his ordered character and the purity of his _ 


soul. For his soul being at peace, he had his 
outer senses also untroubled; so that from 
the joy of the soul his face also was joy- 
ous. . . . He was never troubled, his soul 
being tranquil; he was never gloomy, his 
mind being glad.”” How dear a picture, “‘he 
would run straight to Anthony as if drawn 
by his eyes!’’ It makes one think of the 
Master as He walked upon the hills of Gali- 
lee! We do not wonder that ‘many Greeks 
asked only to touch the old man, believing 
they should be helped.’”’ Because their faith 
was great, they were indeed helped, as was 
the woman who touched the hem of our 
Lord’s garment. The joyful peace born of 
the_wisdom of holiness is the greatest of 
human charms. 

“The dear saint of Assisi, whose bodily suf- 
ferings would make the most heroic pause, 
was an apostle of the gladness that springs 
from holiness, and he bade his Brothers 
leave sadness to the devil and his disciples. 
St. Francis and his disciples were surely poor 
in the goods of this world, but who can doubt 
that they laid up treasures in Heaven. 
Brother Giles in particular has left us sound 


i 
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advice concerning true wisdom in the use of 
material things. ‘‘Many shall be the sorrows 
and troubles of the miserable man who sets 
his heart and desires upon earthly things, for 
which he forsakes the things of heaven, and 
at last those of earth also. The eagle flies 
very high; but if a weight be laid upon his 
wings, he can no longer soar aloft: and so 
by the weight of earthly things man is hin- 
dered from soaring on high. . . . We daily 
see men of the world toil and labor hard, 
and place themselves in many bodily dan- 
gers, to acquire its false riches; and then, 
after they have thus labored and acquired, 
in a moment they die, and leave behind them 
all that they had gathered together in their 
lifetime. Therefore there is no dependence 
to be placed on this deceitful world, which 
deceives every man that trusts to it, for it 
is a liar. But he who desires to be truly 
great and rich indeed, let him love and seek 
the true and eternal riches, which never sa- 
tiate, or weary, or fail.” 

All the saints of God learned from the 
Master the folly of putting one’s trust in the 
things of earth and the wisdom of looking 
always toward Heaven and eternal things. 
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They can teach us by precept and example 
how to make good use of our brief lives on 
the earth, how to battle against the seduc- 
tive wisdom of the world that is forever 
trying to lead us astray, how to disregard 
appearances and look into the heart of things 
so as to evaluate them aright, how to seek 
the earthly immortality only that lives in 
the memory of a beautiful, helpful life, how 
to make and | govern. our friendships, and how 
to keep ourselves cheerful and happy no mat- 
ter what sorrows come_ ‘to us. The saints 
teach us how to guide our whole lives by 
spiritual wisdom. To the rich they teach 
the lesson of generosity toward the less for- 
tunate and the understanding use of wealth 
as a thing of stewardship rather than of ab- 
solute ownership; to the poor they teach the 
lesson of contentment; to the religious they 
teach the observance of perfect evangelical 
poverty. To all men they teach the wisdom 
of meekness and humility. To priests in a 
very special way and to us all in general they 
show how we should act towards sinners so 
as to help them return to God. 

I suppose the whole of spiritual wisdom 
may be summed up in the two great com- 
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mandments, love of God and love of neigh- 
bor. When a man’s heart is truly set on 
God he is not likely to be led far astray 
by the allurements of the things of earth. 
When a man really loves his neighbor he 
will not as a rule fail in charity. The most_ 
common sin in the world is, I think, “unchari- 
. tableness, and yet our loud told us plainly 
that we shall be judged by our charity. In 
studying the saints I have found that their 
most conspicuous virtue is charity. Much 
emphasis is rightly given by spiritual writers 
to the courage of the martyrs and the purity 
of the virgins; but in all justice, much more 
emphasis should be given to their charity. 
One more example of the wise head and the 
loving heart called into judgment on a fel- 
low man, and this visit with the wisest people 
in the world will be ended. 

At one time the Blessed Jordan consulted 
his brethren concerning an apostate whom 
he wished to reclaim. One of the Brothers 
would not give his consent, until Master Jor- 
dan thus rebuked him: ‘‘Ah, Brother, if you 
had shed but one drop of your blood for 
this poor man, as Christ has given the whole 
of His, you would look on the affair very 
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differently.” Then the Brother ‘“‘fell on his 
EnEES to beg pardon, and readily gave con- 
sent.’ Is it not strange that we who pray. 
to our Father for. exactly the same kind of 
forgiveness as we give to others who offend 
us, are so prone to remember offenses and 
to harbor resentment? Let some one we 
know fall into error and disgrace, and we 
never forget it. What should we do if God 
should treat us so? Yet we ask Him for 
‘such treatment! Most spiritually unwise are 
we thus to squander the whole of our Lord’s 

Precious Blood, while we treat our fellow 
men as if we had water instead of human 
blood in our veins! In nothing are we more 
unlike the saints of God than in our cruel 
judgments and our unforgiving resentments, 
because the saints saw in others their 
Saviour’s beloved friends for whom He laid 
down His life. 

Spiritual wisdom is sanctity, one may say, 
for the spiritually wise man understands and 
does all things holily. Worldly wisdom seeks 
its rewards in this life, and usually it fails 
to obtain them. Spiritual wisdom seeks its | 
rewards in the life to come, and always | 


obtains them. 


ae 
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“O how rich will he find himself another 
day,” writes the mighty Teresa, ‘‘who left 
all the riches he had for Christ! How full 


of honor, who rejected all worldly honor, 


and took pleasure in seeing himself much | 


abased and despised for the love of Him! | 
How wise will he see himself, then, who re- | 
joiced to see the world hold him for a fool, | 
since they called wisdom itself by that name.” | 


What is there left to say but this: God grant 
me grace to be a fool, at whom the world 
may laugh, to make merry its little day! 
Just this, and no more, let me do for the 
world that knows not Thee! 


ee 


V. THE FRIENDSHIP 
OF SAINTS 


Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


S/EP in every human heart there 
4] is desire for permanent happi- 
> =p ness in love. The instability of 
a =) human love is, therefore, one 
SS of the chief causes of human 
sorrow and disillusionment. It would seem 
that God has given man every good thing 
that could be even dreamed of by him; and 
yet He has kept back the one really satisfying 
thing, which is assured happiness in love. At 
the last analysis, we may say, I think, that 
the only truly unhappy people in the world 
are those who are too selfish to love endur- 
ingly despite disillusionment, poverty, suffer- 
ing, or disgrace. The human heart is fash- 
ioned for love; and yet there is no perfect 
love in this world—even the most optimistic 
123 
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must admit this fact. Herein is divine wis- 
dom most perfectly displayed. If man could 
answer the cravings of his heart for satisfy- 
ing love here below, he would never seek it in 
Heaven. The human heart must seek God 
and obtain Him or be forever unsatisfied. If 
man was Augustine the sinner; yet he it was, 
after the prayers of his mother had been 
heard, who made immortal the statement 
that the heart of man cannot rest until it rest 


gnGGod. ro) ; 

Love is the most necessary thing in the 
world because it is the most ideally human 
thing on earth. The tenderest love, however, 
has in it an element of instability. Unselfish- 
ness is the corner stone of stability in love. 
Mother love is, therefore, the most endur- 
ing of human loves. Some one said truly that 
the only unkind thing our mothers ever do is 
to die and leave us. They do die and leave 
us alone with our tears, and the greatest 
heartache is that they can no longer be the 
ones to wipe away our tears. Is it any won- 
der, then, that we must turn to God for hap- 
piness? Realizing our unworthiness, we are 
driven to the One Who knows all our weak- 
nesses and yet loves us and says to us: 
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‘Strange, piteous, futile thing! 
Wherefore should any set thee love apart? 
Seeing none but I makes much of naught... . 


Alack, thou knowest not 
How little worthy of any love thou art! 
Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee, 
Save Me, save only Me? 
All which I took from thee I did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 
But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 
Rise, clasp My hand, and come!’ 


Fools indeed are we to prefer the fickle love 
of creatures like ourselves before such a 
Lover as Thompson describes in this im- 
mortal poem ““The Hound of Heaven.” We 
are wise only when we keep our divine Lover 
first in our affections, because, having done 
this, we shall love those dear to us for hap- 
piness and not for misery. 

Unselfish love is the source of almost every- 
thing beautiful in life. The highest of Chris- 
tian delights is mutual love. Love is the one 
truly Godlike thing in human nature, because 
from love spring all the virtues, tenderness, 


—— 
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sympathy, courage, and self-sacrifice. ‘“‘There 
are two lovely things in this world,” writes 
Father Lord, S.J., in his book Our Nuns, 
\ “two things of which poets and romancers 
never grow weary—love and sacrifice. And 
oftenest these two go hand in hand. Love 
that is worth while is shot through with suf- 
fering, or at least an eagerness to bear pain 
for the sake of the one beloved and to take 
on its own shoulders suffering that might fall 
on the other. A mother’s love is filled with 
an incredible eagerness to immolate herself 
for the sake of her children. Her feet bleed 
that the children may be spared the rough 
ways of life; her shoulders bend under the 
load of sorrow that she hopes to keep from 
them; her eyes are red with sleepiness that 
they may sleep in peace. And so of all great 
loves, whether for wife or country or God— 
the test and measure is sacrifice. One does 
not love who does not willingly suffer.” 
Unselfish love is the hearth fire in the house 
of life, a fire in whose light there are warmth 
and peace and safety and in whose shadows 
there is sweet pain. Selfish love cannot be 
content with the genial, reassuring, little 
flames on the hearth; it heaps on all the treas- 
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ures of the house until the flames escape from 
the grate and everything is burned to ashes. 
In the selfish love that is grasping or vicious 
there is sin; but in unselfish love there is 
virtue. Unselfish love may be—indeed it is 


—the door to the love of God. Unselfish | 


love sees through the dear face of the loved 
one into the face of Him Who made love 
possible. Unselfish love follows the loved 
one to the end of the world and into the 
shadows of death, enfolding the beloved in 
the protecting mantle of prayer. 


j 


f 
} 
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Human loves may be divided into two 


classes: love of family, which includes the 
love of husband and wife, of parents and 
children, and of relatives; and love of friend- 
ship. Love of country is only an enlarged 
family love. We find both these kinds of 
love at their best in the lives of the saints. 
Many of the saints were called to the mar- 
riage state and sanctified themselves in it. 
Many of them surrendered every human at- 
tachment and went into the solitude of the 
desert to work out their sanctification. Many 
of them entered the religious state, to which 
only the exalted love of high spiritual friend- 
ship is suitable. 
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True friendship is rare indeed, as most of 
us must learn with sorrow, and yet it is very 
common among saints. Saints know how to 
love with understanding and forgiving love. 
They are perhaps the only people who know 
the true meaning of friendship, and, realiz- 
ing its worth, make the sacrifices necessary to 
be worthy of possessing it. Helpfulness_ 
should be the motive of every friendship. 
“This motive is illustrated in its perfection in 
the friendship of St. Thomas and St. Bona- 
venture. Each found in the other what was 
wanting in himself. Bonaventure looked 
deep into the earnest, serene soul of Thomas 
and found peace for his soul. Thomas was 
stirred and brightened by contact with the 
ardent, self-outpouring nature of Bonaven- 
ture. The deep thinker and the tender poet 
combined themselves into a glorious union. 
Thomas came from the upper classes; Bona- 
venture was a child of the poor. Each of 
them recognized and gloried in the holiness 
of the other. Each encouraged the other to 
more ardent love of God and greater zeal 
in His service. Each tried to become worthy 
of the ideal the other held of him. 

Living up to the ideal a friend has created 
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is helpful to any one. Human beings need 

“human help-as well as divine aid; in fact, it 
may be said, I think, that human inspiration 
is often a divine grace in a particular channel. 
In the life of St. Cajetan a woman furnished 
such inspiration. He once wrote to Laura 
Mignani, a nun in the Augustinian Convent 
of the Holy Cross at Brescia, ‘Even did I 
wish it, your name could never be effaced 
from my memory.” In the first year of his 
priesthood, which seems to have been a diffi- 
cult crisis in his life, he told her in a letter 
how the thought of her holiness sustained 
him in the midst of fearful temptations and 
how he trusted in the prayers said for him 
by her whom he loved with a passionate de- 
votion. 

Amid the difficult trials of the far wanderer 
among heathens St. Francis Xavier wrote to 
his beloved Ignatius who was his guide and 
inspiration: “O, my true Father! I have 
just received at Malacca, on my return from 
Japan, the letter of your holy charity... . 
I have read there many words breathing all 
your sweetness and piety; I have reread them 
many times for the comfort and the good of 
my soul . . . especially those last words 
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which are, as it were, the seal of charity, 
and which conclude your letter, ‘Yours en- 
tirely, so that no length of time will ever be 
able to make me forget you, Ignatius.’ I 
have read these words with tears of delight, 
and as I write them I weep at the blessed re- 
membrance of past days, and of the sincere 
and holy love with which you have always 
enfolded me, and which still follows me. . . . 
Your holy charity adds that you greatly desire 
to see me once again before the close of this 
life. Our Lord, Who reads the depths of 
my soul, knows the keen emotion of tender 
love which this affectionate expression of 
your precious love has roused in my inmost 
heart. And as often as I turn over these 
words in my mind (which is very often) un- 
bidden tears fill my eyes, and break forth 
gently and irresistibly at this one sweetest 
image on which my heart dwells, that it is 
possible I may again clasp you in my arms: 
a thing difficult enough to bring about, as I 
see, but nothing is impossible to holy obe- 
dience.”’ 

Those who consider true sanctity to con- 
sist in hard and unfeeling coldness toward 
every one except God may find too much of 
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the warmly human in these words of the 
lonely saint among the ignorant and coarse 
heathens and they may prate of the ‘“‘flesh- 
pots of Egypt.’”’ I wonder whether they, too, 
might not be homesick under similar circum- 
stances and might not cry over a letter from 


a loved one at home. How can hard and un- | 


feeling people be like the gentle, sympathetic | 


Jesus Who wept with Mary and Martha and | 
Who held the virgin disciple on His breast / 
on the night before He died—perhaps be+ 
cause He, too, was lonely and knew the oné 
true friend who would go with Him up the 
long, long road to Calvary? 

Another of those wonderful friendships 
that make the lives of the saints so inspir- 
ingly beautiful was that existing between St. 
Bernard and St. Hildegarde. ‘‘The letters 
which remain to us from St. Bernard and 
St. Hildegarde,” writes M. L’Abbe Ratis- 
bonne, “‘give us an idea of the intimate rela- 
tion which arose between these two great 
souls; a holy union, a strict and intimate 
bond, which does not require length of time 
for its formation, for it is knit in the eternal 
world. It is the result of a radical uniform- 
ity, a fundamental analogy, which character- 
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izes certain Christian souls, and produces 
sympathies far more attractive and unitive 
than exterior attractions and natural affec- 
tions. . . . Once formed, these unions are 
indissoluble; they are contracted at the first 
meeting; such souls know each other, under- 
stand each other, love each other, without 
any human motive; and this love is consum- 
mated in Jesus Christ.” 

There is something magnetic in holiness 
that even the ordinarily virtuous person in-— 
stantly perceives, as is evidenced by the multi- 
tudes who followed our Lord into the deserts 
and mountains, and, down through the ages, 
by the devoted admirers of the various saints; 
and so it is not difficult to understand the sud- 
den and intimate friendships that arose be- 
tween saints on the occasions of their first 
meetings. Holiness, as a rule, gives its pos- 
sessor a keener insight into the hearts « of 
others than is enjoyed by those who are not 
so close to the source of light and truth, the 
God_Who reads the innermost thoughts of 
men. | The love of friendship is unlike the 
love of passion in that it desires rather to 
give than to take; there is in it not the desire 
of possession but the pleasure of contempla- 
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tion; it can arise between those who have 
never even seen one another. Long before 
St. Bernard paid his first visit to the Abbey 
of Benedictines of Mount St. Ruppert 
wherein St. Hildegarde dwelt, he had begun 
to care for her, because of her writings, with 
an affection which only developed to a 
greater degree with every succeeding visit. 
That the attraction was mutual is manifested 
by St. Hildegarde in one of her letters to him. 

“Venerable Father,’ she writes, ‘You 
who, with a sublime zeal and an ardent love 
of Jesus Christ, enroll your soldiers under 
the banner of the Holy Cross. ...I am 
strongly actuated by the light which I see in 
spirit, and which does not make itself mani- 
fest to the eyes of my body. It is more than 
two years, my father, since you yourself ap- 
peared to me in this vision, like a man staying 
the sun. I weep on account of my weakness 
and pusillanimity. O my kind and very dear 
father, I place myself in your soul; pray for 
me, for I have much to suffer when I do not 
declare what I see and hear.” 

What comfort there was in this friendship 
for St. Hildegarde we can well imagine, for 
she had endured much from those who con- 
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sidered her revelations to be either hallucina- 
tions of the brain, or deceits of the devil. 
She was forced to accept constant and bitter 
humiliation during a long time before St. 
Bernard’s promise to her was fulfilled. “My 
daughter,” he said to her, “fear not the 
words of men, since you have God for your 
protector. Their vain discourses will vanish 
like straw; but the word of God will endure - 
forever.”’ Being so close to God, St. Ber- 
nard was able to recognize the extraordinary 
work of divine grace in his friend, to 
which _ more earthly minded people were 
blind.| Hers was a difficult mission, to attack 
the vices and weaknesses of those entrusted 
with the government of Church and state, 
and one can but feel that God in His mercy 
provided St. Bernard, who also was involved 
in great affairs and suffered much in executing 
them, to be, by his fine and affectionate sym- 
pathy, her comfort and her joy. } 

Truly saints know how to love, with the 
love that is not only stronger than death but 
stronger than life as well. It is easy to for- 
get the faults of those who live only in the 
memory, the tender memory of an irrep- 
arable loss; but it is easier to remember the 
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faults of those whose many kindnesses to us 
are simply taken for granted. Love is true 
love only when it is big enough to endure the” 
daily strain of living side by side, only when 
it can see faults which need correction and be 

big enough to correct them patiently and 
tenderly. Such is the love of the saint, for 
he is like the God Who loves us even when 
we sin against Him. 

“T should find it very difficult to explain to 
you,” St. Francis of Sales once wrote to 
Madame de Chantal, “either the quality or 
the magnitude of the affection I place at your 
spiritual service. But this much I can say: 
that I think it is of God, and for that reason 
I shall nourish and cherish it; and day by day 
I perceive that it grows and augments not- 
ably. Behold me altogether yours. God has 
given me to you. The bond of charity, of 
true Christian friendship which exists be- 
tween us, is what St. Paul calls the bond of 
perfection. And indeed it is that, for it is 
indissoluble; the longer it endures, the 
stronger it becomes; death itself has no 
power over it. This is our bond, our chains, 
which the tighter they press, the more ease 
and liberty will they give us; for beyond the 
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nature of other things are they pliant yet 
strong.” 

St. Francis and St. Jane Chantal furnish 
an ideal illustration of the much-abused term 
Platonic love, which really means the kind of 
affection that existed between them. In their 
regard for each other there was the pleasure 
of contemplation rather than the desire of 
possession, and each meant to the other only 
an inspiration to greater love of God{L They 
were spiritually wise, understanding well that 
every gift of God, including frend ep, can 
be used for His glory and man’s sanctifica- 
tion. 

nae in friendship is always a supreme 
difficulty to us creatures of half head and 
half heart. Emotion enters to destroy. the 
‘calm balance of persons of similar intellectual _ 
tastes; and intellectual friendships, kept.such, 
too often become utterly tiresome. In study- 
ing the saints I have become convinced that 
they can teach us not only how to lgye God _ 
but how to love our friends as well.!| There 
is an old saying that if a man makes one true 
friend who will share his troubles during life 
he is most fortunate; and, though most of us 
do not believe there is such poverty of friend- 
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ship when we are young and trusting, we come 
to believe it when we are older. \ Even the 
Saviour Himself could keep only one of His 
twelve chosen friends during His days of 
sorrowful humiliation and suffering. And yet 
He had warned them! When they were most 
humanly proud of being His chosen disciples 
because ‘‘the fame of Him was published into 
every place of the country” as a worker of 
miracles and because the multitudes followed 
Him everywhere, and the two sons of 
Zebedee came with their mother to ask for 
high places in His Kingdom, he said: “You 
know not what you ask. Can you drink the 
chalice that I shall drink?” Though they 
answered, ‘‘We can,” and though the ten 
“were moved with indignation against the 
two brethren” because of their selfish request, 
when the trial came “His disciples leaving 
Him, all fled away”—all except St.John, who 
kept his promise to share the chalice. 

We need but to study the Gospel narrative, 
however, in order to understand that the only 
way to have friends is to be a friend. When 

Jesus v was risen from the dead, He came to 
His terrified friends as lovingly as if they 
had not abandoned Him. There was no 


ene 


ae 
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word of reproach except for Thomas, who 
could not be persuaded that He really had 
come again. The Master knew, of course, 
that by their fall His friends had been re- 
deemed from their cowardice and had found 
themselves, and that they would indeed drink 
the chalice of suffering when their time for 
it would come. 

In reading the lives of the saints one must 
be impressed by the wisdom with which they 
made and governed their friendships, and one 


how to love in the sensible and unselfish * ‘way 


that is necessary for friendship are the saints _ 
of God. I have heard and read often that 
though women can love their husbands and 
their children more unselfishly than men can 
love their wives and children, they are in- 
capable of the love of friendship. Whether 
this is true or not, it surely affords opportu- 
nity for discussion. Most of us, I think, have 
too many prejudices born of experience to be 
able to form an impartial judgment. Any- 
way, we are discussing the saints and not 
ordinary women. The part of us ordinary 
women is to profit by the examples the saintly 
women of God offer us. Whatever may be 
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said of us, it is undeniably true that women 
saints have great friendships, wisely made 
and wisely governed. After “beating around 
the bush” with this characteristically feminine 
reasoning, I hasten to introduce a very femi- 
nine saint, and her most beautiful love story. 

St. Scholastica was established as abbess 
of a convent about five miles from the monas- 
tery of St. Benedict, her brother, and they 
had the opportunity of visiting together once 
a year in a house at some distance from the 
monastery, which she could not enter. On 
the occasion of their last visit St. Scholastica 
entreated her brother to remain with her till 
morning, but he told her that according to his 
rule he could not pass the night out of his 
monastery. Though she pleaded with him 
lovingly, he would not yield—partly, I sup- 
pose, to edify her as well as to keep his rule. 
Being a woman as well as a saint, she wanted 
what she wanted and had recourse to tears to 
get it. Being a saint as well as a woman, she 
did not waste her tears on a mere man, 
though he, too, was a saint. She bowed her 
head on the table and prayed with tears. 
Almost immediately so terrific a storm broke, 
that St. Benedict was compelled to remain 


Serre 
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with his sister. ‘‘God forgive you, sister; 
what have you done?” he cried. And the 
saint who was a woman answered: “I asked 
you a favor, and you refused it me: I asked 
it of Almighty God, and He has granted it 
me.” Three days later, St. Benedict saw the 
soul of his sister ascending to Heaven in the 
shape of a dove; and then he knew that the 
sweet favor she had won from God despite 
his refusal was the last favor she had asked 
on earth. God is so much sweeter than peo- 


ple are about t the little things that make one 
happy. [ 

Saints are, like the Master, “‘set for a sign 
which shall be contradicted,” and in their 
friendships, particularly, they have ‘been mis- 
‘understood. An example of the worldly 
inability to understand such a saintly friend- 
ship is to be found in the attitude of their 
friends and neighbors towards St. Francis 
and St. Clare. St. Clare belonged to one of 
the noble families of Assisi. At the age of 
seventeen she wished to enter the conventual 
life, but her parents refused their consent. 
She told St. Francis of her difficulty, and he 
helped her to escape. It was indeed a ro- 
mantic affair. She escaped through a hole 
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in the wall, fled through the adjoining wood, | 
and was received at midnight in the Portiun- | 
cula, where St. Francis lived. He and his | 
brethren met her with lighted torches, and | 


} 


} 


| 


after a brief ceremony, St. Francis cut off her | 
hair and gave her a piece of sackcloth for a | 
habit. He then took her to the Benedictine | 
nunnery of St. Paul. In the morning there | 
was a great commotion in Clare’s home, and » 
her relatives and friends came to the convent | 
to try to recover her by force. St. Clare went | 
to the altar and clung to it so that they — 
could not pull her away. Despite their re- 


proaches, she remained firm. Later, St. 
Francis used her to found the Poor Clares. 


Of their friendship Chesterton writes, “If a | 
man may well doubt whether he is worthy to © 
write a word about St. Francis, he will cer- © 
tainly want words better than his own to — 


speak of the friendship of St. Francis and 
St. Clare. ... One night the people of 


Assisi thought the trees and the holy house - 


were on fire, and rushed up to extinguish the 


conflagration. But they found all quiet 


within, where St. Francis broke bread with 
St. Clare at one of their rare meetings, and 


talked of the love of God. It would be hard 
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to find a more imaginative image, for some 
sort of utterly pure and disembodied passion, 
than that red halo round the unconscious fig- 
ures on the hill; a flame feeding on nothing 
and setting the very air on fire.” 

There is, undoubtedly, something to be 
said for the parents of St. Clare and for her 
friends who simply could not understand this 
elopement as a romance altogether divine; 
and yet, how much happier every one would 
have been if they could but have understood. 


_Most_of the unhappiness in the world is 





caused by those who do not understand the 


actions of others and who do not wait tor 


explanations before they condemn. What a 
heaven on earth we should have if ‘people 
were even half so scrupulous and worried 
about their own sins of rash judgment_and 
uncharitableness as they are about the vir- 
tue of their neighbors! The wrath of the 
town of Assisi burst upon the head of the 
saint who made possible the great order of 
the Poor Clares. 

St. Ignatius of Loyola once awakened sim- 
ilar wrath through no fault of his own, and 
was put into prison because two ladies in 
whom he had awakened the love of divine 
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things set off on a pilgrimage. The mere 
fact that Ignatius happened to be absent at 
the time and therefore knew nothing of the 
pilgrimage was not taken into consideration 
as he was haled through the streets on the 
way to prison. At another time the saint 
was almost beaten to death for trying and 
succeeding in his attempt to reform a con- 
vent of nuns. These unpleasant events were 
compensated for, in some measure, by the 
fact that women were generous in aiding him 
to accomplish his work. Nor did he fail to 
appreciate their help. ‘I am persuaded,” he 
wrote to Isabel Roser, who had done much 
for him in Barcelona, “that if I were to for- 
get all the good that God has done me 
through you, with such love and compas- 
sion, His divine Majesty would forget me 
also; for you have never ceased helping me, 
out of love and reverence to Him.” 

To a woman who believes at all in the 
possibilities of her own sex there is some- 
thing gratifying in the attitude taken to- 
wards women by the great saints of the 
Church, some of whom founded orders for 
women as well as for men, and even went so 
far as to set women as superiors over monas- 
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teries of men. St. Hilda is an important 
woman in ecclesiastical history. She was. in- 
trusted with the arduous task of governing 
both convent and monastery at Whitby, and 
her kindly sympathy gave the mighty genius 
of Czdmon an opportunity..to. flower into 
song. Her monastery was a shrine of holi- 
ness and learning, and from it came forth 
several saintly bishops of the Church. In 
the good old days of universal Catholicity 
in Europe woman was considered rightly as 
an intelligent being, and was given educa- 
tional opportunities practically equal to those 
of men, in monasteries and convents. The 
fact was recognized that woman is neither 
an angel to be idolized nor a dullard 
to be petted or pitied. She was considered 
as a being whose friendship is worthy of cul- 
tivation. And, in reading the lives of the 
saints, one finds abundant evidence of the 
inspiration and help to be found in the 
friendship of intelligent and holy women. 
St. Philip Neri had many beautiful friend- 
ships with both men and women. One of 
the most interesting was formed with St. 
Catherine dei Ricci. It is lovely to contém- 
plate. It seems to me that one who knows 
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the saints ought never to despair of human 
friendships, no matter how many of his own 
_ friendships have been wrecked. I suppose 
‘saints are the only people who are really 
unselfish enough to be perfect friends, and 
that is why the rest of us bring so many 
heartaches to one another. St. Catherine 
was the niece of Fra Angelo Diacceto, Prior 
of the Minerva in Rome, who was an inti- 
mate friend of St. Philip; and Fra Angelo, 
seeing in these two saints the similarity of 
dispositions and tastes that induces friend- 
ship, told each of them so much about the 
other, that they began a correspondence 
which drew them very close together in 
spirit. Prevented by circumstances from 
meeting, they longed unceasingly to see each 
other, and “‘pour out their souls in that sweet 
and heavenly converse which is chief among 
the solaces of’ the saints here on earth.” 
God granted their desire by means of a 
miracle. He brought them together in such 
manner that each saw the other as a real 
living being, and allowed them to spend some 
time in conversation. Each was able after- 
wards to describe the other perfectly, and 
each had a comforting memory to keep until 
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their reunion in Heaven. In the only letter 
which remains of their correspondence St. 
Catherine writes: “I shrink into myself with 
confusion when I think that you, who are 
occupied without ceasing in so many great 
things for the glory of God, should set your- 
self to write to me who am only a weak 
woman of no value, and a miserable sinner. 
May God reward you for the great charity 
you do me!” 

It was like the humility of St. Catherine 
not to understand that St. Philip was not 
just being unselfishly charitable in writing to 
her; he was receiving his reward in her af- 
fectionate inspiration. One of the sweetest _ 
expressions of friendship is the gift of loving 
letters. We usually reveal our truest selves 
when we write to people we love and trust, 
and thus, if we are worth loving in return, 
give them something to treasure. I am sure 
that you who are reading these lines have, 
at some time or other, when your heart was 
heavy and there was no one who understood, 
taken out an old letter that was tucked away, 
and let a loving father or mother or friend 
bring comfort and healing to your soul. I 
like the letters of the saints better than any 
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other kind of spiritual reading—after the 
| Following of Christ, which I think is itself a 
personal letter to us from Thomas a Kempis. 
Perhaps that is why it persists in being a 
“best seller.” It has the element of personal 
and individual sympathy that makes its au- 
thor a friend to its reader in every need. 
St. Catherine of Siena furnishes many ex- 
amples of the power that a gifted and holy 
woman can exercise in friendship. ‘‘When I 
commenced visiting her in her cell,” writes 
Friar Bartholomew de Dominici of Siena, 
“she was young, and always wore a cheerful 
countenance. I was also young; yet not only 
did I not experience any trouble in her pres- 
ence, but the longer I conversed with her, the 
stronger became my love for the religious 
virtues. I saw in succeeding times many 
laymen and monks who visited her and who 
all experienced impressions similar to mine. 


The sight of her, and all her conversations | 


breathed and communicated angelical 
purity.” Friar Bartholomew was St. Cath- 
erine’s confessor for many years, and his 
testimony was used in the course of her can- 
onization. Her stainless soul taught him les- 
sons of holiness, and her prayers brought 


iene 
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him numberless graces. She never failed him 
in his needs, for God gave her the power to 
see him in all his movements, even when he 
was at a distance from her. The feminist 
would do well to cite this exemplary woman 
as an example of what her sex is able to ac- 
complish.| The Church has never had any 
difficulty in-regard to the emancipation of 
woman—she has never considered her as in- 
ferior to man. Since the Church has placed 
so many women upon her altars, even those 
most skeptical about intellect in feminine 
souls must not be surprised at their display- 
ing the same wisdom that has characterized 
all the saints, the wisdom of using every- 
thing, especially the power of the heart to 
love, for spiritual ends. | 

Among all the beatitiful causes for faith 
in humanity to be found in studying the lives 
of the saints, none is more comforting than 
their friendships. Many formed friendships 
that were like that of David and Jonathan, 
so close that their souls were knit in ever- 
lasting union, so close that each loved the 
other’s soul as his own. Friendships between 


man and man, between man ‘and woman, and_ 
between woman and woman—every bond 
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finds lovely illustration among the holy ones 
“of God.” All the saints understand that ‘a 
faithful friend is a strong defense, and . 
‘that hath found him hath found a treasure.” 
The love of saints is constant and enduring, 
for it is unselfish love. It leads to the 
heights of spiritual sweetness, for it is pure 
love which desires to give rather than to 
take. It reaches its hands through the gates 
of death, for it is established in God. 


VI. THE COURAGE, OF 
HOLINESS 


Ah, see the fair chivalry come, the companions of 
Christ! 

White Horsemen, who ride on white horses, the 
Knights of God! 

They, for their Lord and their lover who sacrificed 

All, save the sweetness of treading, where He first 
trod! 


LIONEL JOHNSON. 


HHEN the young and beautiful 
Sir Galahad wrote his name in 
golden letters across the pages 
of literature, he made immor- 

tals the. courage _ of holiness... 
The story of Sir Galahad is the story of 
every saint, and especially of the virgin saint. 
The knight had the strength of ten because 
his heart was pure; though he knew how 
sweet are the looks that ladies bend on their 
lovers, his own heart was drawn above, and 
his knees were bowed only in crypt or shrine; 


being a maiden knight, to him was given such 
150 
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hope that he knew not fear, the hope of 
hearing on some glad day the summons, ‘‘O 
just and faithful knight of God! Ride on! 
the prize is near.” 

There are many kinds of courage, physical 
and spiritual. Purity of heart is the source 
of the best and highest courage. We say 
rightly that there is high and noble courage 
in the heart of the soldier doing battle for 
his country; and yet we know that in the soul 
of every good man on the bloody field there 
is always a second battle fought while his 
body is fighting, the battle between the ideal 
love of his native land and the sick and shud- 
dering horror of his heart at the thought of 
killing his fellow man. Is he less brave be- 
cause he must thus overcome himself, than 
is the brute by his side who kills for the lust 
of blood? True courage does not mean 
merely the lust to kill joined with indifference 
to personal bodily injury; it is something far 
more spiritual than this. Yet, strangely 
enough, this lesser kind of courage has been 
most heralded and sung. Perhaps this is not 
so strange, however, in view of the fact that 
never but once in the history of mankind was 
“the whole world at peace,” and that was on 
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the night when the Prince of Peace was born. 
War and the brave deeds of war have been 
knit into men’s thoughts with love and re- 
ligion, as long as there have been men to 
think. 

True courage does not necessarily mean 
stoic indifference in the face of pain. Men 
writhed and twisted and screamed on the 
rack in Elizabeth’s England, while they kept 
the names of hunted priests from passing 
their lips. Missionaries moaned and cried at 
the burning stake in the trackless forests of 
. America, while they pleaded with yelling In- 
dians to hear the name of Christ. Christ 
Himself sweat blood in an agony of fear, 
while He waited for His executioners to 
come for Him. (The courage to suffer even 
unto death for an ideal is true courage. 
When the ideal is God and His Truth, we 
have the exalted courage of holiness: 

War and the brave deeds of War some- 
times prepare the way for the exalted cour- 
age of holiness, as is seen in the life of St. 
Ignatius of Loyola. Lying on a bed of sick- 
ness and racked by the pain of a wound re- 
ceived in the breach at Pampeluna, Ignatius, 
the soldier, read Ludolph of Saxony’s Life 
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of Jesus Christ and also the Lives of the 
Saints—chiefly because he had nothing else 
to read. Straightway he resolved to aban- 
don his military career and devote himself 
to the service of “that sweet Captain, Jesus 


Christ.” There is to me something espe- 


cially beautiful in the fact that on the eve of 
the Feast of Sts. Peter and Paul, St. Peter, 
to whom Ignatius had great devotion and in 
whose honor he had written a poem, ap- 
peared to the sick soldier and promised him 
recovery. I think that there has always been 
something military in the religious order 
which Ignatius founded, with its martyrs and 
its fighters for truth, the ‘‘Free-Lances of 
the Church,” as he called them. I have often 
caught myself, when writing out the S.J. 
after the name of a Jesuit, with my pen in 
the act of forming the word “soldier” in- 
stead of the word “‘society.”’ Ignatius called 
it “company.” ‘Soldier of Jesus’—it is a 
most fitting and beautiful title for the priest 
of the Most High God! Soldier of the gen- 
tle Jesus Who held the little ones in His arms 
and yet Who drove the thieves from His 
Father’s house! Holding in his arms the 


— 


little ones of the world, whether they are 
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little from age or pain or sin, and driving 
from the holy places the robbers who would 
steal the treasures of faith—are not these 
the missions of the priest ? 

St. Ignatius, with the memory of the war- 
rior and the genius of the saint, called the 
means he used to prepare his soldiers for 
their warfare against the world the “spiritual 
exercises.” By them he has ruled through 
the centuries an army that has outlasted the 
armies of his native land and has journeyed 
for eternal conquests into every country of 
the world. 

There has always been persecution of the 
Catholic Church, both physical and spiritual, 
and therefore there has always been need of 
both physical and spiritual courage. In the 
early days this persecution was largely physi- 
cal in its expression and gave us the number- 
less martyrs. During the later centuries per- 
secution has made use of more spiritual 
weapons, and it is against these weapons that 
the great army of Ignatius has made war. 
Then, too, his followers have journeyed into 
far heathen countries to carry the Cross of 
Christ, and from his ranks came that greatest 
of apostles since the first century. St. Francis 
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Xavier. Many of these religious who went 
into heachen lands were driven there by the 
desire of martyrdom, and some attained it. 
It is exceedingly difficult for me to under- 
stand the joy with which countless people 
have run to martyrdom. I marvel at those 
Christians of early days who calmly and hap- 
pily, sometimes even with songs on their 
lips, stood in the arena and waited while 
roaring lions or charging bulls descended 
upon them, for I shudder even at the for- 
ward movement of the most meditative- 
looking cow. I can work myself into a panic | 
over an operation, yet little St. Agnes with 
undaunted eyes and unquivering lips looked | 
at iron hooks, the rack, and terrible fires pre- | 
pared for her torture. Finally she went | 
cheerfully to the block to be beheaded. 
Most of us run for cooling ointment when 
we have burned ourselves accidentally. 
How, then, could St. Lawrence, stripped, ex- 
tended, and bound with chains over a slow 
fire, which broiled his flesh little by little, 
turn smilingly to the judge, and say, “Let 
my body be now turned; one side is broiled 
enough”? And when he had been turned, he 
remarked, “It is dressed enough, you may 
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eat.” Then he prayed till his last breath for 
the conversion of Rome. 

If it is difficult to think of a saint’s endur- 
ing torments for his faith, what of the 
Mother of the Maccabees? After having 
seen six of her sons suffering most excruciat- 
ing agonies, she urged the seventh and last, 
a little boy, to show himself worthy of his 
brothers and receive death with constancy. 
She watched the executioners as they tore the 
tender body to pieces, little by little, and then 
she, too, offered herself for martyrdom. All 
this because the mother and her sons would 
not eat the forbidden meat set before them 
by the king. Of what stuff are these mar- 
tyrs made! 

I find difficulty, too, in understanding those 
heroic men and women who have devoted 
themselves to the care of people with linger- 
ing and contagious diseases. Consider, for 
example, the heroism of Father Damien, in 
going to care for the lepers, when he knew 
certainly, as he watched over the horrible, 
rotting bodies, that on some morning he must 
inevitably discover the dreaded white spots 
in his own palms! Then St. Colette, how 
did she ever have the courage to put her arms 
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around a leprous woman and kiss her linger- 
ingly on the mouth, even though by that em- 
brace the woman was instantly cured? Most 
of us do all in our power to avoid contact 
with diseased people. And when we have 
the ordinary aches and pains that flesh is 
heir to, very few of us bear them cheerfully 
and silently. When I have a thumping head- 
ache, it takes all my will power to keep from 
swallowing an aspirin tablet, and I get real 
satisfaction from telling people that my head 
is aching. I wonder whether I am the only 
person like this. 

Sometimes I pick up a stray prayer book 
in Church (my directory of prayers is not 
at all pietistic and extravagant, thanks to 
the memory of Father Sorin, C.S.C.) and I 
find in it a prayer asking for the privilege 
of martyrdom or at least for much suffering 
before death. I cannot make myself read it, 
because I am so afraid God might hear me. 
So I just say to Him, “Oh, I am weak and 
afraid, just give me what You know I can 
endure!’’ I do not see how ordinary people 
can read such prayers—and mean them. But 
I suppose there must be those desiring to be 
martyrs even in these days. [pomehow, 


ee 
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however, I shall always believe that those 
who have so edified me by their beautiful 
courage and resignation when cancer is 
gnawing, gnawing endlessly within them, are 
the elect of God, to whom He gives the grace 
to endure some of their Purgatory in this 
life, whether they choose it or not.) To me 
St. Teresa’s prayer, ‘To suffer.or to die,” 
is a source of despairing admiration; and I 
read with ever-growing amazement of the 
exquisite tortures that St. Rose of Lima in- 
flicted on her body. Among other things, 
because she was beautiful and might be an 
object of temptation, she rubbed a corrosive 
ointment on her face whenever she was to ap- 
pear in public, in order that the resulting 
blotches and nasty blisters might cause her 
to seem repulsive. And she was a woman! 
Of course she is more to be admired than 
imitated, but one must wish that she were 
better known to the women of to-day. 
Though most of us despair of imitating 
the marvelous courage of some of the saints, 
we should remember that they furnish us a 
really imitable example in the practice of the 
more ordinary moral virtues. They under- 
stood the value of the commonplace heroism 
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that is modeled on martyrdom but does not 
go by that name. One of the most heroic 
women I know will perhaps never be her- 
alded as a martyr, but she deserves real 
homage. She wished to become a Carmelite 
nun, but her widowed sister died and left to 
her care four small children. Without a 
word of complaint, the young woman surren- 
dered her beautiful dream, obtained a job as 
a stenographer, and set herself to the up- 
bringing and education of the children. The 
children are grown now and have gone their 
ways. She is too old to enter a convent. 
Her one consolation in her loneliness is the 
thought, “It was the will of God.” It is a 
prosy story, I suppose, but I think there must 
be an invisible aureola about her head. She 
did not obtain her desired martyrdom—for~ 
religious life, well lived, is martyrdom of a 
kind—but she surely obtained another kind 
of martyrdom. 
[Every one, it seems, should concede the 
/ name martyr to one who lives the religious 
life as perfectly as is in his or her power. 
| Giving up home and love and all the legiti- 
| mate pleasures of ordinary life and hedging 
| every moment of one’s life with the restric- 
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tions of vows and rules require constant and 
heroic self-sacrifice. The Rules of religious 


' communities are designed for the making of 


saints—of saints whose battles have no 
glamour of applause to aid in the winning 
of victory, for they are the silent and un- 
known battles of the heart and soul. It re- 
quires courage to live in constant charity with 
those whose tastes and ideals are sometimes 
repugnant to us; it requires courage to fol- 
low the voice of obedience anywhere and 
everywhere; it requires courage to live in 


_ voluntary poverty; and it requires courage to 


give all the affections to God. The religious 
life is a life of ideals, and courage is always 
necessary for those who are worthy of their 
ideals. , 

There are in the lives of the saints hun- 
dreds of illustrations of courage born of 
ideals. After martyrs for the faith, I sup- 
pose the greatest number suffered in order 
to preserve their personal purity. Conspic- 
uous among these is St. Thecla, called by the 
Greeks the pro-martyr of her sex. Some of 
the early Church fathers tell us that she was 
converted to the Christian faith by St. Paul 
at Iconium, about the year 45. Inspired by 
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his preaching, Thecla determined to practice 
the virtue of virginity, and broke off an en- 
gagement to marriage with a rich, attractive, 
young nobleman. Naturally he objected, as 
did every one else interested in Thecla. 
After enduring persuasions that amounted 
to real persecution, she fled away from her 
home and sought help and comfort from St. 
Paul. Her lover pursued her, and, finding 
that she would not yield to his entreaties, de- 
livered her into the hands of the magistrates, 
urging such accusations against her that she 
was condemned to be torn in pieces by wild 
beasts. The passions of men were indeed 
strong in those days, and love turned easily 
to hate. I suppose the elevating influence of 
the Mother of God could work but slowly 
among men who, in legal affairs, used the 
term res rather than persona in naming a 
woman. Poor Thecla was exposed naked in 
the amphitheater, and yet she waited joy- 
fully while the madly roaring lions and tigers 
were released into the arena. Suddenly, to 
every one’s amazement, the animals walked 
gently to the girl and, lying down before her, 
licked her feet, while their roars changed to 
pleased purrs. The keepers prodded them 
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with rods and tore them with hooks, but the 
lions and tigers ambled peacefully back to 
their cages. Though Thecla was exposed 
to many dangers during her life, she was 
always miraculously delivered, and she spent 
many useful years in aiding St. Paul in his 
apostolic labors. He knew all about persecu- 
tions and difficulties, and he must have been 
proud of Thecla. 

__St. Paul almost personifies in himself the_ 
courage of holiness. Saul was assisting at 
the martyrdom of St. Stephen when he first 
appears in the Biblical narrative. Stephen, 
the first Christian martyr, died in the spirit 
of the Master, and set the example to all 
who came after him. Crushed to earth by 
the stones that were cast upon him, he cried 
out in prayer, “Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge,” and died. Saul was a most 
energetic enemy of the Christians, who 
‘made havoc of the church” in Jerusalem 
and then went on a journey to Damascus, 
“breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
, against the disciples of the Lord.” Saul was 
a man of power, and so he recognized power 
when he was cast from his horse by a light 
from Heaven. ‘Lord, what wilt Thou have 
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me to do?” he asked. The question was 
answered in many ways, every one of them 
adequate enough as a record for any saint 
to bring to God after death. 

One of these answers has to do with the 
courage of holiness. “They are the minis- 
ters of Christ (I speak as one less wise) I 
am more’; St. Paul wrote to the Corin- 
thians, “in many more labors, in prisons 
more frequently, in stripes, above measure, 
in deaths often. Of the Jews five times did 
I receive forty stripes, save one. Thrice was 
I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice 
I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I 
was in the depth of the sea. In journeying 
often, in perils of waters, in perils of rob- 
bers, in perils from my own nation, in perils 
from the Gentiles, in perils in the city, in 
perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, 
in perils from false brethren. In labor and 
painfulness, in much watchings, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness. Besides those things which are 
without: my daily instance, the solicitude for 
all the churches.” And one may add to all 
these things, a martyr’s death near Rome. 
The author of the most perfect treatise on 


truly understanding human heart that was 
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the virtue of charity did not write mere 
platitudes; his was a charity tried in the fire, 
and he wrote from a heart that could see 
God even in his enemies. 

Joined in memory with St. Paul is the first 
Pope of Christendom. Never has any one— 
save Judas—been the object of more scorn- 
ful consideration than Peter, the coward; 
and never has any one been less understood 
and less praised than Peter, the hero. _ There 
risen Saviour besides that to His Mother, 
which was too sacredly personal and com- 
fortingly sweet to suffer even the delicate 
touch of the Gospel narrators. It was the 
coming of Jesus to St. Peter. Only one of 
the apostles seems to have understood the 
miracle that was wrought in Peter by one 
loving look, and that was the apostle who, 
because he was young and had never sinned, 
could outrun the old and sorrowful Cephas 
to the empty tomb. Perhaps he understood 
because he had leaned his head on the one 
ever in the world and in its sacred beating 
had heard the one true song of brotherly — 
love. ‘ 
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Be that as it may, somehow, St. John 
waited before the tomb until the old un- 
happy Peter came to enter it. before him. 
It would not be difficult to imagine that if 
the Master had been there to receive His 
suffering and repentant friend, the younger 
disciple would have turned his back while 
they kissed. Because I love St. Peter espe- 
cially, I have always wanted to know what 


Jesus said to him when first they met after | 


the Resurrection. Because I believe in the 
exquisite and understanding sympathy of 
Jesus, I imagine that He must have said 
something like this, “Grieve not, Peter, nor 


be ashamed. If thou couldst have seen how | 
sore afraid I was in the garden of Olives, | 
thou wouldst not sorrow so because of thy 
fear which made thee deny Me. Let thy | 
heart be troubled no longer, nor let it fear. | 
Thou shalt do great things for Me.” Jesus | 


was indeed afraid, for He was man as well 
as God. He let Himself be afraid, so that 
go.down into the valley of the shadow. The 
story of ‘St. Peter is the epic of courage, of 
courage that developed from rashness into 
cowardice, and from cowardice into heroism. 
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Peter, the man, was a rash, unthinking blun- 
derer; Peter, the saint, was a prudent yet 
unfearing martyr. 

On the eve of the first Good Friday, Jesus 
led His apostles to Mount Olivet, and there 
told them, “‘All you shall be scandalized in 
Me this night.”’ Then Peter, presumptuous 
because of his recent installation as head of 
the Church-to-be, and rash with promises, as 
lovers always are, replied, ‘Although all 
shall be scandalized in Thee, I will never be 
scandalized.” Jesus, sweet with pity for His 
foolish friend, told him the hard truth, 
‘Amen I say to thee, that in this night be- 
fore the cock crow, thou wilt deny Me 
thrice.”’ It is easy to imagine the horrified 
reproach in Peter’s face and voice as he pro- 
tested, ‘Yea, though I should die with Thee, 
I will not deny Thee.”” I am sure that he be- 
lieved himself, too. In fact, he managed to 
be brave enough to strike the servant of the 
high priest, and cut off his ear, when the 
rabble came to take the Master, though this 
was an act freighted with serious conse- 
quences. Perhaps to save Peter as well as 
to show His power, Jesus touched the ear 
and healed it. 
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Peter, still believing in himself when all 
the apostles save John ran away to hide 
themselves, followed the crowd to the court 
of the high priest and stood with the servants 
and ministers before the fire to warm him- 
self, for it was cold. Yes, it was cold, and 
suddenly icy fear laid hold on the heart of 
Peter. The Master, He Who was to be 
their king and free His people, was now a 
bound prisoner before the court of injustice. 
There was talk among those near Peter of 
the penalty that would be meted out to the 
One Who had proclaimed Himself not only 
King but God. Such blasphemy deserved 
crucifixion. "The word sent a knife through 
the heart of Peter. Then they began to talk 
“of His followers. Perhaps they might be 
crucified with Him, for they had preferred 
Him to Cesar and seemed to believe Him to 
be God. Peter listened; and while he lis- 
tened, his fear grew into abject terror. He 
had seen people crucified, for such punish- 
ment was common in those days. He had 
seen men writhe and moan and plead for 
even a drop of water. Then he saw himself 
writhing and moaning on a cross. Suddenly, 
the attention of those near him was attracted 
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to him, and a maidservant said, “Art not 
thou also one of His disciples?” Sick with 
terror, he cried, “I am not!’ Again and 
once again they tortured him with the ques- 
tion; again and once again he denied. Then 
he heard a cock crow. And the Lord turn- 
ing looked on Peter. ‘‘Peter, friend, beloved, 
what hast thou done to Me?” And Peter, 
going out, wept bitterly. 

What, indeed, had he done? He had been 
_a despicable coward; he had denied his 
friend, his God. Where now were all his 
boasts of loyalty? Through the long hours 
his boasts taunted him mockingly, while he 
wandered about blindly, shaken with grief. 
‘Ah, yes, Peter, you will never be scandal- 
ized; you will never deny the Master; you 
will die with Him.” It had been so easy to 
be brave and to make promises while he had 
been with the Master, for he had known that 
Jesus would protect him from his own rash- 
ness. Now he was alone with his shameful 
cowardice. Peter had been asleep during 
Christ’s prayer in the garden, and therefore 
he did not know that the Saviour, too, had 
gone through agonies of fear and anguish 
which had caused sweat of blood to run from 
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His pores till the very ground beneath Him 
was wet. Yes, even the Son of God was 
afraid, and He begged to be saved from the 
awful death before Him, if it were possible. 
_But we, supposed to be His friends, took 
_care by our sins to make it impossible. The. 
Son of God let Himself be afraid, that the 
wounded hand to which we must cling in our 
agony of death may be. an.understanding 
hand. Truly, it seems to me, God’s supreme 
mercy to man on earth is a sudden and pro- 
vided death. 

Peter learned the meaning of tears that 
bring no relief. He was alone with his tears, 
tears that were to wash away every trace of 
self from his soul, tears that were at last to 
be wiped away by a tender, pierced hand, 
tears from which a new Peter was to be born. 
Peter fell, only that he might rise to the 
heights of heroic sanctity. Never from the 
day of Christ’s Resurrection did the new- 
made saint waver even for a moment in his 
heroism. Confirmed by God in his apostolic 
labors with the power of working miracles, 
the first Pope caused many conversions in 
Jerusalem and Palestine, and then traveled 
through the east as a missionary, till, late in 
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life, he journeyed to Rome to establish there 
the Apostolic Primacy and to die the death 
of a martyr. Peter, the coward, who at 
thought of a cross had denied his Lord, vol- 
untarily died on that cross with his head 
downwards because he did not consider him- 
self worthy to be crucified with even the poor 
dignity of the Master. Peter, the man, was 
a boastful and cowardly creature; Peter, the 
saint, was a humble hero. Truly there is no 
courage like the courage of holiness, as is 
proved in the life of the simple fisherman 
who was raised to the highest dignity in the 
world. 

Peter’s world had been turned upside 
down on the day of his Master’s death, and 
it seems fitting that he should see it upside 
down on the day of his own death. How 
strange the world must have looked to him 
as he hung there in his agony, a world 
whereon his executioners walked on their 
heads, stupidly, clownishly, as men ever must 
walk who are looking into Hell and not into 
Heaven, a world of things that taught him in 
a new way their dependence on God. “If a 
man saw the world upside down,” writes 
Chesterton, “with all the trees and towers 
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hanging head downwards as in a pool, one 
effect would be to emphasize the effect of 
dependence. There is a Latin and literal 
connection; for the very word dependence 
only means hanging. It would make vivid 
the Scriptural text which says that God has 
hanged the world upon nothing. . . . He 
might see and love every tile on the steep 
roofs or every bird on the battlements; but 
he would see them all in a new and divine 
light of eternal danger and dependence. .. . 
He would be thankful to God for not drop- 
ping the whole cosmos like a vast crystal to 
be shattered into falling stars. Perhaps St. 
Peter saw the world so, when he was cruci- 
fied head-downwards.” The city of the 
Cesars crucified her first Pope with his head 
downwards. The throne of the Cesars 
soon tottered into ruin, but the throne of 
the crucified Pope stands firm, for under 
it are the everlasting arms, stretched wide as 
on a cross. 

The courage of holiness manifests itself 
not only in physical bravery in the face of. 
suffering and death but in moral bravery as 
well. Purity of soul rarely abides in the com- 
plete physical coward, and yet physical cow- 
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_ardice is not always a sign of moral co 


ice, Se Louis, King ‘of France, leetighe ae a 
fine example of the ideal combination be- 
tween physical bravery and moral courage, 
and an even finer illustration of the fact that 
homage is given most easily to the truly 
humble. This splendid king dared to de- 
mean himself by washing the feet of the poor 
whom he served at table, and yet never was 
a monarch more universally respected. 
Though he governed his people excellently 
he yet found time to recite the Divine Office 
daily, besides many other devotions. Under 
his kingly robes he wore a hair shirt, and 
he used the discipline. He fasted often, and 
sometimes spent whole nights in prayer. 
During his imprisonment among the Turks 
while engaged in the Crusades, his true hero- 
ism was revealed in such manner as to win 
the unwilling respect even of the Sultan. 
Threatened with the bernicles, an engine by 
which every limb would be pressed and 
bruised and his bones broken, he calmly told 
his captors that since they were masters of 
his body, they might do with it as they 
wished, but his soul remained his own and 
God’s. Though he was threatened with 
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crucifixion as an alternative, on another oc- 
casion, he refused to repeat the oath of the 
Mussulman which meant a denial of the 
Christian religion. The Crusade was a fail- 
ure, but its very disasters showed forth the 
heroism of the great king, who gloried in 
chains worn because God willed them to be 
worn, more than he would have gloried in 
conquering the world. The soul that can 
pronounce a “Fiat” when the very God for 
Whom he fights seems not strong enough 
to conquer His enemies is a soul brave with 
the bravery of Calvary. One does not won- 
der that St. Louis had a large Crucifix set 
where his dying eyes could turn to gaze on 
it lovingly. 

There are many among the saints of God 
who, like St. Louis, combine in themselves 
bravery that is both physical and moral. 
When one thinks seriously on the fact that 
the motive of high sanctity is love and the _ 
highest expression of love is ‘sacrifice, one 
begins to understand in some measure how 
martyrs are made. I suppose that even we 
ordinary people, if we could really fall in 
love with God and could weigh our sins in 
the balance against a Crucifix, understand- 
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ingly and sorrowfully, should run gladly into 
the arms of suffering and death for God’s 
sake. Courage born of supernatural mo- 
tives is beyond our comprehension—much 
less our possession, because we are not sufh- 
ciently supernatural. Most of us under- 
stand the courage of patriotism better than 
that of holiness. 

A young officer in the World War told me 
of a private in his division who simply could 
not go on guard duty alone at night. He 
worked himself into hysterics, every time 
that he was assigned guard duty in the camp, 
and he blubbered and begged to be relieved. 
His humiliation over his own cowardice was 
pitiable, and, strangely enough, in view of 
the general attitude of men toward all cow- 
ards, he was one of the best liked and most 
respected men in the division. He received 
only sympathy from the other men, and some 
one always volunteered to keep guard with 
him. I think there was something instinctive 
in the attitude of the men, because, when he 
finally got overseas, he went into the hottest 
part of the action and was blown to pieces, 
all without the slightest indication of fear. 
He had no fear when in company with 
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others, but he simply could not endure the 
lonely watch at night. He was, apparently, 
a man of high principles, for he had the 
courage to be good among the many tempta- 
tions that met the boys in the army. His 
was, of course, an unusual case—probably 
due to a fright in childhood or some other 
obscure cause—best left to the psycho- 
analyst. Yet he furnishes an interesting il- 
lustration of the fact that moral and physical 
bravery are not identical. 


Without doubt the most difficult kind of 
moral bravery is that of bearing injuries. 


‘with patience, and yet it was enjoined by 
Christ even upon the ordinary Christian. 
‘Love your enemies; do good to them that 
hate you; and pray for them that persecute 
and calumniate you: that you may be the 
children of your Father who is in heaven, 
who maketh His sun to rise upon the good, 
and bad, and raineth upon the just and the 
unjust.” Easy to say, yes, but difficult to do. 
The King of kings did it, however, as well as 
said it. Hanging on a Cross, while His ene- 
mies jeered at Him and gambled even for 
His garments, He prayed, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 
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Surely this is example from Him Who taught 
us to say, ‘Forgive us our debts as we also 
forgive our debtors”—from Him Who had 
no debts to be forgiven but only debtors to 
forgive. 

Sometimes it is difficult to distinguish the 
external difference between meekness and 
weakness, but the motives of the two quali- 
ties are entirely opposed. Never was there 
a more gentle mannered and forgiving per- 
son than St. Francis of Assisi, and yet he 
was in no sense a moral coward. He was 
brave in defense of principle. The greatest 
principle of his life was voluntary poverty, 
and it was the principle upon which he was 
determined that his religious order should 
be founded. During his absence a magnifi- 
cent mission house of the Friars Minor was 
established at Bologna, and on the occasion 
of its opening a vast body of the friars and 
their friends surrounded it and gave praise. 
Suddenly Francis appeared on the scene and 
denounced the building, demanding indig- 
nantly since when the Lady Poverty had thus 
been insulted by the luxury of palaces. 
There is no other record, so far as I know, 
of anger on the part of Francis. 
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Somehow, mingled with the rebuke of St. 
Francis, I hear another voice ringing down 
through the long years, “If any man will 
come after Me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow Me. . . . Take 
nothing for your journey; neither staff, nor 
scrip, nor bread, nor money; neither have 
two coats.’ Nothing is too beautiful or 
costly for our churches; everything possible 
must be done to make our schools sufficiently 
attractive to win our. children from schools 
without religion; but those who are bound to 
Jesus by voluntary poverty must not dwell 
in palaces, for He had not whereon to lay 
His head. 

The wrath of the kind and just man is 
effective for good, and is never a source of 
sin to himself. He rebukes others only to 
help them. The gentle Jesus Himself on a 
memorable occasion went up to Jerusalem 
and found in the temple ‘“‘them that sold oxen 
-and sheep and doves, and the changers of 
money sitting. And when He had made, as 
it were, a scourge of little whips, He drove 
them all out of the temple, the sheep also 
and the oxen, and the money of the changers 
He poured out, and the tables He over- 
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threw. And to them that sold doves He 
said: Take these things hence, and make not 
the house of My Father a house of traffic.” 
Even in His anger, He remembered thought- 
fulness, and did not set loose the doves of the 
poor. 

Two hundred years after St. Francis estab- 
lished his order, when many of the monas- 
teries had departed from the strict Rules 
of their founder, the daughter of a humble 
artisan of Corbie, in France, was called by 
God to the heroic mission of restoring the 
primitive observance. St. Colette was forced 
to conquer difficulties of every kind, but she 
never yielded to sadness or discouragement. 
Compelled by God to leave her hermitage, 
she spent the greater part of her life in 
traveling from monastery to monastery. 
Clothed in a patched, coarse habit and with 
bare feet, she journeyed on the back of a 
mule or in a rude cart, over the roads of 
Flanders, Burgundy, Auxois, and Picardy. 
Hers was a Herculean task, and she did it 
well. I suppose there is nothing more diff- 
cult than the reform of relaxed and apa- 
thetic religious, and yet God saw fit to inflict 
St. Colette with constant and severe bodily 
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sufferings while she was accomplishing her 
reform. When I read of her personal fights 
with demons and her fearful sufferings in 
body and mind, I can but wonder the more 
at her unfailing cheerfulness and her over- 
flowing sympathy. In truth, the more I study 
her remarkable character, the more I under- 
stand how an untrained woman of humble 
parentage calmly gave orders to popes and 
kings, to bishops and princes, to rich men 
and poor, and why they obeyed her. 

One of the bravest self-sacrifices I have 
found in the lives of the saints is to the credit 
of St. John of the Cross. I am firmly con- 
vinced that the saint who was sent by God 
to reform the Carmelite Order was perfectly 
sincere when he made frequent petitions to 
our Father in Heaven to be granted three 
privileges. They were, that he might not 
pass one day of his life without suffering 
something, that he might not die a superior, 
and that he might end his days in humilia- 
tions, disgrace, and contempt. The fact that 
he fell into ecstasy when contemplating his 
Crucifix is not so convincing to me that he 
was in truth in love with pain, as is the choice 
he made of the monastery in which he died. 
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St. John was very ill and was suffering in- 
tensely. The provincial ordered him to go 
to either Baeza or Ubeda. ‘The first monas- 
tery was comfortable and convenient, and the 
Prior of it was a close friend of St. John. 
The other was poor in every way, and its 
Prior hated St. John vindictively for former 
corrections in the matter of reform. ‘This 
made the matter of choice exceedingly sim- 
ple for St. John; he set out immediately for 
Ubeda. His third petition to God was gen- 
erously answered; the record of the treat- 
ment the saint received is not a pleasant 
story to read. How did he keep sweet and 
cheerful in the midst of it? I hope to be able 
to ask him, on some glad day. If there are 
Crucifixes in Heaven, I suppose he will show 
me his. 

St. John’s courage in bearing the martyr- 
dom of bodily pain and studied unkindness 
was not greater than his moral courage in 
dealing with those who preferred luxury and 
ease to the Carmelite Rule. He dealt firmly 
with those whose lives were a detriment to 
the order and a scandal to society. He was 
but imitating our Lord, Who told us that we 
must exercise bravery in dealing with those 
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who give scandal: “If thy brother shall of- 
fend against thee, go, and rebuke him be- 
tween thee and him alone. If he shall hear 
thee, thou shalt gain thy brother. And if 
he will not hear thee, take with thee one or 
two more: that in the mouth of two or three 
witnesses every word may stand. And if 
he will not hear them: tell the church. And 
if he will not hear the church, let him be to 
thee as the heathen and publican.” I shall 
always believe that work of reformation is 
even more difficult than that of foundation 
of religious communities, and I have the 
deepest reverence for those who are brave 
in the way of St. Colette and St. John of the 
Cross. 

St. Francis Xavier, who was a model of 
meekness and brotherly love and who was 
always warning superiors to be kind and con- 
fessors to be Christlike, was in himself too 
Christlike to make compromises with weak- 
ness in correcting the faults of others. Ina 
letter to Father Gaspar Baertz, Rector of 
the College at Goa, he wrote: “Nothing con- 
firms contumacious subjects in their boldness 
and prompts them to rebellion more than 
any proof they may have seen of weakness 
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on the part of their superiors. . . . The 
success of their conduct encourages them to 
persevere therein, and the evil will contin- 
ually increase, each step being fraught with 
great mischief to the common peace. You 
must therefore carry out with great exact- 
ness what I prescribe, not allowing any per- 
sonal consideration or fear of the opinion 
or observations of the world to prevent you 
from doing as you ought.’”’ He gave stern 
counsel, indeed, but at the dictate of spirit- 
ual wisdom, and his perennial kindliness in- 
spired this gentler counsel {Always show 
sincere charity and amiable modesty to the 
fathers and brothers under you; banish sever- 
ity and austerity of manner except towards 
those who you feel will abuse your kindness. 
... But those who have only sinned 
through ignorance or weakness, you can 


often forgive with advantage to themselves, | 


and without hurting discipline; to the arro- 
gant, indulgence is poison: it makes them 
wonderfully insolent and ready to upset 
everything, if they find their rector wanting 


in vigor and courage.” | a 


To understand others in such manner as to 
be able to use firmness and kindness for good 


= 
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and not for harm requires genuine wisdom 
and insight, and I suppose that even saints 
would have difficulty in obeying St. Francis 
perfectly. Then, too, one needs very real 
moral courage for judicious reprimands 
firmly yet kindly given. The most perfect 
example of mercy toward the weak and sever- 
ity toward the hypocrite was furnished by 
our Lord. It is simply amazing how much 
example He crowded into His three years 
of public life. A poor sinful woman was 
dragged into the presence of Jesus by the 
sanctimonious scribes and Pharisees. While 
they were virtuously prating of her wicked- 
ness and asking the Master how she should 
be punished, and while she stood there in her 
shame with bowed head, Jesus, saying not a 
word, quietly stooped down and wrote in 
the sand the name of the worst sin harbored 
in the soul of every man there. Then He 
said, still quietly, ““He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at her.”’ 
There must have been a moment of aston- 
ished silence. With exquisite, perhaps un- 
intentional irony St. John states simply, “But 
they hearing this, went out one by one, begin- 
ning at the eldest.” When all had sidled out, 
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Jesus turned to the woman—and I think His 
eyes must have been very tender—and said, 
“Woman, where are they that accused thee? 
Hath no man condemned thee?” Then, for 
the first time, she raised her head and looked 
into the loving eyes that pitied her and said 
softly, “No man, Lord.” And Jesus an- 
swered the question in her face, ‘Neither 
will I condemn thee. Go, and now sin no 
more.” [ It is easy to believe that she never 
did sin again, just because He had been so 
sweet to her, and so unafraid in dealing with 


those hypocritical old gossips who had | 
brought her to Him, with sins worse than | 


hers in their eens 

The tenderness“of Jesus in dealing with 
those whom the world condemns most se- 
verely ought to make us more tender. Most 
of us are too much like the Pharisees, secure 
in our own righteousness, real or imaginary, 
and prone to adopt the “holier than thou” 
attitude toward the unfortunate, who often- 
times fall into sin rather through weakness 
than through malice. We fawn on the rich 
man who has acquired his wealth by exploit- 
ing the labor of the very girl whom dire want 
has driven to a shame from which we draw 
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our robes aside lest they be defiled. The 
Church has never condemned the theology 
of Dante’s Inferno, in which he punishes 
least the sins of the flesh and most the sins of 
the intellect. I am convinced there is some- 
thing unchristian in the social code which 
makes it impossible for a repentant, though 
fallen, woman ever to regain the respect of 
her fellow creatures. |It took the God of 
Heayen to be brave enough to allow a fallen 
woman to stay with His sinless Mother at. 
the “foot ‘of the Cross. Some scoffer has said 
that Christ is the only Christian who ever 
lived in the world. But I think there was at 
least one other—the woman who proudly 
stood by the Cross on which her Son died as 
a public malefactor, with an outcast of the 
streets as her companion. 

If it is well-nigh impossible to write of 
the martyrs in any adequate fashion, what 
shall I say of her who is their Queen? With 
seven swords of sorrow in her heart she 
stood beneath a Cross for three unforgetta- 
ble hours, a Cross whereon was nailed the 
God Who is her Son. Mary paid an im- 
measurable price for her divine motherhood. 
She began to pay that price even before 
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Jesus was born. The Gospel tells us that 
Joseph, not understanding the miracle of the 
Incarnation, was troubled about Mary. 
There was every human reason for suspect- 
ing her virtue; even her own silence seemed 
to add weight to the suspicions that troubled 
him. I have often wondered why God tried 
the two of them so sorely. Perhaps it was 
simply because He loved them, and the price_ 
of divine love is suffering. The reason for 
Mary’ § silence seems to have been her un- 
derstanding that the mystery wrought in her 
was God’s affair and not hers, and that she 
must therefore trust Him to make everything 
clear to Joseph. Joseph, whom she loved 
tenderly and who knew of her vow of vir- 
ginity to God, could but believe that she was 
an ordinary bad woman. This thought 
meant anguish. She, to whom the mighty 
Gabriel had knelt while he hailed her im- 
maculate, was the cause of Joseph’s sorrow- 
ful deliberation as to whether or not he must 
proclaim her publicly so that she might be 
stoned to death as a faithless wife. Being 
unwilling to do this “he was minded to put 
her away privately.” And Mary knew with 
her tender sympathy the thoughts in his 
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heart! Even the woman of ordinary virtue 
can understand in some measure what an- 
guish this knowledge must have meant to 
the pure heart of the one truly sinless woman. 
Yet Mary waited till an angel of the Lord 
appeared to Joseph to explain her mother- 
hood. 

There is nothing left to say of the cour- 
age of holiness. Before the miracle of that 
mysterious and heroic silence I can but kneel 
to pray. 


VII. THE POWER OF 
SAINTLINESS 


They shall lay their hands upon the sick, and they 
shall recover. 


Mark 16:18. 


@|N the stormy days when St- 
| Joan rode her white charger 
across the fields of France, the 
terrible pale horse of the 
Apocalypse carried his rider 
Death at the head of the army of the 
plague-specters into the town of Lezignan, 
wherein dwelt St. Colette. One of her friars 
fell victim. Two learned physicians came 
at the time to visit Colette, on their journey 
to attend an illustrious prince. The abbess 
asked their advice concerning her patient, 
and they told her that he would die imme- 
diately. Gently she demurred, ‘After all, 
God is greater than the laws of nature.’ 

Somewhat scofingly, they “answered, “Very 
true, but if God does not intervene in some 


very special way, it is not possible, accord- 
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ing to nature, that this man should live.” 
Doubtless, to convince the skeptics as well as 
to save her friar, Colette simply asked God 
to “intervene in some special way.” The 
monk recovered straightway, but the two 
medical men took sick with the plague. One 
of them died, and the other had through the 
rest of his life the greatest reverence for St. 
Colette. 

In this little story, which happens to be 
true, I think a great part of the theology of 
miracles is contained. The word miracte is 
derived from the Latin mirari, meaning “to 
wonder.” In a miraculous happening there 
is an effect different from that expected from 
the apparent cause; and this difference is the 
source of wonder. Theologians define a 
miracle as a happening above, contrary to, or 
“outside nature. God is the author of natural 
laws and therefore is greater than the laws. 
He established that certain effects should 
follow from certain causes, and it is within 
the power of His omnipotence to predispose 
causes so that they will bring about different 
effects if He so desires. The friar afflicted 
by the plague was naturally doomed to 
death. Colette asked God to prevent the 
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effect death and bring about the effect life. 
God answered her prayer. It was, after all, 
not much of a task for the God Who hurled 
the planets into space, Who caused oak 
trees to grow from acorns—Who made all 
things from nothing. 

The working out of natural effects from. 
causes is completely in God’s control; and it 
is simply because God by His providence 
keeps all things in existence that effects can 
follow from causes. Granting an omnipo- 
tent, intelligent God, there should not be 
the slightest difficulty in accepting His mirac- 
ulous intervention which He displays either 
directly or indirectly by use of creatures as 
instruments. Granting, further, the wisdom 
and orderliness of God, it follows that He 
makes use of miracles only to further His 
own glory and promote the good of His crea- 
tures. By miracles He makes physical na- 
ture serve the purposes of moral nature. 
Anything unnecessary or wicked or ridicu- 
lous could not, therefore, be accomplished by 
means of miracles. Magic, fortune telling, 
and spiritistic communications are therefore 
either giant frauds or the work of the devil 
permitted by God. We are prone to forget 
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the intellect and power of Satan. Lucifer 
was the greatest of the angels, the.“ “Tight- 
“bearer” _of Heaven, and he did not lose his 
marvelous intelligence when he fell. There- 
fore he can guess future events very accu- 
rately at times, and he is skilled in all deceits. 
When we recall all that has been accom- 
plished by the genius of man, we are not sur- 
prised at the machinations of Satan, whose 
intellect far surpasses that of any man and 
who is not hindered by the limitations of 
flesh. This is a thing to be remembered in 
these days when we are particularly inclined 
to be skeptical concerning miracles, and all 
too prone to believe in various kinds of heal- 
ers and to dabble in spiritism. For nineteen_ 
hundred years saints have been exalted to. 
canonization ion by Holy Mother Church, and 
for every canonization she has required a 
certain number of duly authenticated mira- 
cles—not that a saint is a saint because.he 
works miracles but that saints. alone have.the 
divine s sanction ‘of miracles. For nineteen 
hundred years the Church has forbidden her 
children to deal with magicians and has 
watched with utmost caution cases in which 
there was doubt as to extraordinary mani- 
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festations of power in individuals being of 
divine or of diabolical origin. It would 
seem, then, that her decisions could be 
trusted. Her certitude ought to suffice, even 
if there were no historical certitude of the 
fact of miracles. 

There is perhaps some truth in Bernard 
Shaw’s contention that we of to-day are so 
doubtful about miracles because they are not 
marvelous enough for us. “Our credulity,” 
he writes in the preface to his “Saint Joan,”’ 
“though enormous, is not boundless; and our 
stock of it is quite used up by our mediums, 
clairvoyants, hand readers, slate writers, 
Christian scientists, psychoanalysts . . . and 
a host of other marvel mongers whose cre- 
dulity would have dissolved the Middle Ages 
in a roar of skeptical merriment. . . . I af- 
firm that the nineteenth century, and still 
more the twentieth, can knock the fifteenth 
into a cocked hat in point of susceptibility to 
marvels and saints and prophets and magi- 
clans and monsters and fairy tales of all 
kinds.” A Christian naturally objects to_ 
Bernard Shaw’ s lumping together saints and 
prophets and magicians and fairies. Yet one 
does wonder with him, I hope, that peo- 
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ple nowadays are so ready to_accept the pre- 
ternatural workings of the devil through his 
ix agents. and so reluctant to accept the super- 
natural workings of God through His saints. 
Any oné who accepts the Bible as the 
Word of God is necessarily bound to accept 
the fact of miracles. In Old Testament his- 
tory numerous miracles are recorded, among 
them the famous plagues of Egypt and the 
deliverance of the three children from the 
fiery furnace. The prophecies are miracu- 
lous, in that they show a knowledge of the 
far distant future which is above man’s nat- 
ural powers. Prophecies and miracles are 
the proofs of a divine mission, and though 
they are distinct gifts, * we may see from our 
Lord’s life how the one corroborates the 
other. Christ used these powers to prove 
Himself God, and He promised that the gift 
of miracles would remain with the Church: 
‘“And these signs shall follow them that be- 
lieve: In My name they shall cast out devils: 
they shall speak with new tongues. ‘They 
shall take up serpents; and if they shall drink 
any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them: they 
shall lay their hands upon the sick, and they 
shall recover.” The miracles of Christ 
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Himself were called in question by His ene- 
mies, and have been attacked frequently in 
the course of the Christian era. We are not 
surprised, then, to find those of His follow- 
ers stumblingblocks to the incredulous. 

‘The cornerstone of faith in the divinity 
of Christ is His Resurrection from the dead. 
This is the Miracle of miracles, and the apos- 
tles, who witnessed it, preached it always. 
Their preaching was everywhere accompa- 
nied by the working of miracles, as Christ 
had promised them. The very first sermon 
preached by the first Pope was accompanied 
by the miracle of the “new tongues.” And 
those who heard wondered, saying, “And 
how have we heard, every man our own 
tongue wherein we were born?” The be- 
lievers among them wondered, saying one to 
another, ‘““‘What meaneth this?” But there 
were also present the incredulous who 
mocked and said, ‘“‘These men are full of 
new wine.” ‘Then Peter rebuked them and 
explained the mission and power of the apos- 
tles; and so convincing was he that “they had 
compunction in their heart, and said to Peter, 
and to the rest of the apostles: What shall 
we do, men and brethren?”’ Peter told them 
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that they must do penance and be baptized; 
and about three thousand of them “received 
his word.” Despite all the miracles, some _ 
_still remained. incredulous. 

~~"Thus was it in the beginning, is now, and 
always will be, it seems. Even those who do 
not belong to the Catholic Church are as a 
rule willing to accept the miracles recorded 
in the Scriptures, but they refuse to accept 
any miracle recorded as happening after the 
death of the apostles. It is not easy to un- 
derstand this attitude in men who are so 
ready to believe secular history, for even 
more certain evidence can be furnished re- 
garding authentic miracles than can be se- 
cured regarding many facts of political and 
social history. The whole trouble with the 
incredulous is that they will not investigate 
“before they deny. 

_ Simple, unquestioning faith in the fact of 
miracles as a teaching of the Catholic 
Church has been educated out of even us 
Catholics, and we want reasons for _every-— 
_thing we believe. A little learning must ever 
be a dangerous thing: and the trouble..with... 
most of us is that we are not educated 
enough to be humble and childlike in our 
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attitude toward God and His Church. 
Happy is the man who is guided through all _ 
difficulties of faith by this simple syllogism. 
God is truth; truth has been intrusted by 
God to an infallible teacher, the Catholic 
Church; therefore whatever that Church 
teaches I must believe true. In the difficulty 
of accepting miracles on faith one should 
make use of a second syllogism. Everything 
taught by the infallible Church is true; the 
Church teaches the fact of miracles: there- 
fore miracles are facts and I must accept 
them as such. Some of us are inclined to 
consider the Church mistaken or at least too 
credulous in the matter of miracles, whereas 
a very slight investigation reveals the fact 
that the officials of the Church who pro- 
nounce on the validity of miracles act in a 
stubbornly incredulous manner that ordinary 
persons would not as a rule imitate. There- 
fore it would seem that the proofs required 
before any extraordinary occurrence is de- 
clared truly miraculous would suffice to con- 
vince a normally intelligent person. ° Even at_ 
Lourdes where our Lady has done such Won. 


tists and doctors who, are, aie unbelievers, 
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to safeguard the testimony of the witnesses 
whose fervent faith might lead them astray. 

One does not need to accept the fact of 
miracles simply because it is a teaching of 
the Catholic Church. There is just as valid 
historical certitude for miraculous events as 
for any other kind of events. How do I 
know, for example, that George. -Washing- 
ton, with a handful of men, overcame the 
armies of England! I know this because I 
read it in history. The people who might 
have given me direct testimony are dead, and 
yet I find no difficulty in accepting the word 
of historians, some of whom I know to be 


atheists and liars in their. personal. dealings 
with God and man... Why, then, should I be 
so reluctant to accept the testimony pre- 
sented to me by the infallible Church con- 
cerning those extraordinary events which, 
after the most careful investigation, she pro- 
nounces miraculous? When hundreds of 
people, among them hard-headed scientists 
and confirmed unbelievers as well as devout 
and God-fearing men, see_at Lourdes the 
lame walk and the blind recover their sight, 
and offer. their testimony, it seems only rea- 
sonable to accept. J am more certain that 
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miracles are worked to-day by God through 
His Mother and the lesser saints than I am 
that the pyramids are in Egypt. I have never 
seen the pyramids, but I have been told by 
an Egyptian priest that they are there and 
that he has seen them. He seems to me to 
be rather a truthful person, as a rule, and 
therefore I believe him. 

These are two positive reasons, then, for 


ee 


accepting the fact of miracles: the Catholic 


Church presents them to us for acceptance; _ 


“they are supported by the same historical 


certitude that supports other happenings and __ 
events. ‘The second reason would convince 
any reasonable person. The first might ap- 
peal to some people as a link in a vicious 
circle. [he Catholic Church proves mira- 


cles, but miracles prove the Catholic “Church. 


— 


rection of Christ as the cornerstone “of faith, 

for truly, if Christ be not risen from the 
dead, then is faith vain. If the miracle of 
the Resurrection be not.a historical fact, then _ 


_ Christianity i is a giant fraud, If the miracle. 


of the Resurrection is.a historical fact, Christ 
is God, and His Church is.infallible. I do 
not need to attempt a proof of that fact to 
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readers of a book about saints. But I do 
want to let Bernard Shaw say a few words 
about Papal Infallibility, for the simple rea- 
son that he seems to understand it better than 
many Catholics do. alt famous Dogma 
of Papal Infallibility is by far the most mod- 
est pretension of the kind in existence. 
Compared to our infallible democracies, our 
infallible medical councils, our infallible 
astronomers, our infallible judges, and our 
infallible parliaments, the Pope is on his 
knees in the dust confessing his ignorance be- 
fore the throne of God, asking only that as to 
certain historical matters on which he has 
clearly more sources of information open to 
him than any gne else, his decision shall be 
taken as aie is surely no farther 
from the truth that the Pope is infallible in 
his ex cathedra utterances to the whole 
Church i in matters of faith and morals, than 
‘Is the misconception of. infallibility as the 
safeguard of the Pope’s personal virtue—or 
his philosophy of political economy. 
“Miracles do, I admit, present difficulties 
to the reason, and when the reason meets 
difficulties it is inclined to wave them aside 
with a gesture, more or less graceful, as pre- 
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posterous and therefore unworthy of notice. 
I find one real difficulty in reading the biog- _ 
-raphies of the saints, because of the con- _ 
fusion created in regard to miracles. If 
biographers would be painstaking in secur- 
ing information and then in making careful 
distinction between authentic miracles and 
pious legends, I know that I, for one, 
should not so often feel like dismissing all 
miracles as beautiful myths. Madame Ste. 
Marie Perrin is particularly happy in sepa- 
~ rating wheat from chaff in her biography of 
St. Colette, and therefore I find it easy to 
elieve that this great reformer of the Fran- 
ciscans really raised three persons from the 
dead, though I cannot believe many of the 
pious legends told as legends in the book. 
For the legends the evidence is insufficient, 
but any one who would reject the fact of the_ 
three resurrections attributed to ‘St. Colette_ 
could logically question his own existence. : 
The first of these was wrought for an ‘infant 
which lived only a few moments after birth. 
The dead child was taken to Colette. While 
she prayed for its restoration to life it was 
wrapped in her scarf. Presently it returned 
to life. The baby was then named Colette 
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and was consecrated to God. When Colette 
Prusette grew to womanhood she became a 
Poor Clare. The second person for whom 
St. Colette obtained resurrection from death 
was Jehan Boisot, a fifteen-year-old boy of 
Besancon. The body was carried on a bier 
to the convent chapel, and the parents im- 
plored Colette’s intercession. Colette made 
no answer to them, but went to her Mass. 
Then, she commanded the boy to arise. He 
got up from the bier and walked. Colette 
Prusette and Jehan Boisot, who became a 
well-to-do citizen of Besancon, were both 
living when Sceeur Perrine de la Baume wrote 
the life of St. Colette, forty years later. The 
third restoration took place after the body 
had been buried. Moved by the entreaties 
of the parents of a stillborn child, Colette 
asked that the little body be exhumed. She 
then took the child in her arms and held it 
to her breast. Finally it stirred. She handed 
it back to its mother. It lived for six months, 
long enough to receive the Baptism which be- 
fore had been impossible, but also long 
enough to cause a greater loss by its second 
death. St. Colette is reputed also to have 
restored life to Francois Claret, a Franciscan 
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friar and one of her friends. After he had 
been pronounced dead, he was awakened to 
life and health by the prayers of St. Colette. 
This may, however, have been a case of sus- 
pended animation or lethargy, though the 
friar himself always maintained that he had_ 
_ been dead, and related that he had been in 
“Heaven i in the company of the ‘apostles, the — 
martyrs, the confessors, and the e virgins, all — 
of whom said that he should be given. back te to 
“la mére Colette,” who was praying so ear- 
nestly for him. Sceur Perrine often heard~ 
him speak of his experiences. Whatever be 
the value of his restoration as a proof of 
Colette’s miraculous power, he was of great 
service to her for many years afterwards 
in the administration of her convents. 

St. Colette was canonized in. May, 1807, 
and in the discourse of Pope Pius VII on the 
occasion, he spoke of the miraculous cures 
obtained by St. Colette’s intercession after 
her death: ‘The first of these miracles hap- 
pened to Sister Rose Croes, who in a mo- 
ment was cured of a chronic loss of power of 
the left lower limb, the result of a trans- 
verse fracture, complicated by a fracture of 
the knee and the imperfect union of the frag- 
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ments. The second happened to Marie 
Therese Smidt, a tertiary of the order of St. 
Francis, who was suddenly cured of an ulcer- 
ated tumor, and of other serious maladies. 
The third was the sudden cure of Brother 
Romain de la Motte, professed lay brother 
of the Order of the Recollects of St. Francis, 
who was suffering from pulmonary phthisis 
in an aggravated and chronic form; his 
health was entirely restored.” Four mira- 
cles are required for a canonization, but in 
the case of St. Colette a special dispensation 
was granted because the fourth miracle pre- 
sented was not supported by sufficient medi- 
cal evidence. Her case was strong enough 
without it. 

_Argue_as we may against it, the fact of. 
miracles remains. Reject the testimony of 
‘the Church we may, but unless we are wholly 
unreasonable, we. must accept both the_his- 
‘torical certitude of miracles and. the logical 
explanation of their almost necessary occur- 
rence, Christ promised that His miracles 
would live on in His disciples; and so the re- 
jection of the fact of miracles almost 
amounts to a denial of Christ. There is, 
moreover, in the very nature of sanctity the 
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reason for miracles. Sanctity, being eleva- 
tion into the supernatural in the | moral order, E 
‘Togically ‘flows forth into the supernatural ig 
“in the physical order. One is not a saint ‘be- _ 
cause he works miracles; he works miracles 5 
because he is a saint. Though the gift of 
miracles is evidence of sanctity, it is given to © 
the saints only for certain great purposes. 
Twelve fishermen going out to convert a 
whole world furnish an obvious example of 
the need for pronounced evidence of divine 
assistance and sanction. A Francis Xavier _ 
going among ignorant and childish heathens 
needed evidence of a God more powerful 
than demons, forces of nature, and the un- 
controlled passions of men. 

In his preface to the Life of St. Anthony, : 
the Hermit, St. Athanasius sets the standard 
for good biographies of saints, especially in 
regard to treatment of their miracles. we 
write what I myself know (for I saw him 
often), and what I was able to learn from 
himself; for I was his assistant for no little 
time and poured water on his hands. 
Throughout I have been most careful to give 
the facts, so that no one may doubt when he 
hears more; and, on the other hand, that no 
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one may think little of the man through not 
learning enough about him.”..) This from the 
author of the Athanasian Credo—or per- 
haps we should say from the saint for whom 
the Credo, if it was not written by him, was 
named, because he was the greatest defender 
of its articles—gives one a feeling of con- 
fidence in reading about the marvelous things 
that occurred in the life of St. Anthony. 
“In Anthony this is wonderful, that while 
he sat on the hill and watched in heart, the 
Lord revealed to him things afar. For, 
as he was sitting there and looking up, he 
saw in the air some one borne along, and 
great rejoicing in all that met him. Wonder- 
ing at such a choir, and thinking of their 
blessedness, he prayed to learn what this 
might be. And at once a voice came to him 
that this was the soul of the monk Amun in 
Nitria. He had lived as an ascetic till old 
age. Now the distance from Nitria to the 
hill where Anthony was is thirteen days’ jour- 
ney. Those who were with Anthony, seeing 
the old man in admiration, asked to know, 
and heard from him that Amun had just 
died. . Now the monks to whom An- 
thony ae of Amun’s death noted the day; 
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and when, thirty days later, the brethren 
came from Nitria they inquired and found 
that Amun had fallen asleep at the day and 
hour when the old man saw his soul carried 
up. And both these and the others were all 
amazed how pure was the soul of Anthony, 
that he should learn at once what happened 
thirteen days away, and should see the soul 
in its flight.” 

The ability to know things which, humanly 
speaking, could not be known is not “uncom-_ 
mon to the saints. St. Colette was like St. 
‘Anthony in her power to see distant happen- 
ings and to read the minds of others, as she 
was like him in her terrible hand-to-hand con- 
flicts with devils, and in her desire to live the 
solitary life. St. Anthony was forced by God 
at times to leave his desert seclusion, and St. 
Colette was forced by divine compulsion to 
go out from her little hermitage in Corbie to 
reform the Franciscans. She was in every 
way a true daughter of her spiritual father. 
On one occasion, while her wicket was sur- 
rounded by a group of people, she suddenly 
exclaimed, “Alas! my kind father, Frére 
Jehan Pinet, has just now died. I have seen 
his soul going forth in glory to Paradise.” 
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It was afterwards learned that he had died 
just at that moment. 

St. Colette’s ability to read the minds of 
others was often embarrassing to herself 
and them. The nuns in her charge had no 
secrets from her. The saint often said that 
she was distressed by this knowledge that 
God had given her of the doings of others. 
Being a saint, she used her._power. only 
towards spiritual ends, and she was just as 
apt as we are to make mistakes in regard to 
material concerns. She was most tender 
towards the sinners into whose hearts she 
looked, and she turned many from sinful 
lives. When the sick came to ask her inter- 
cession, she would insist upon faith in God’s 
power as the first requirement. On one oc- 
casion she rebuked an epileptic thus, “My 
child, for want of faith, your illness con- 
tinues. I beg of you to have faith in our 
Lord, and I have a firm hope that you will be 
cured.” 

After the resurrection of the dead, there 
is, I think, no more godlike power than the 
ability to read the future. This power was 
“possessed in great measure by both St. An- 
thony and St. Colette, and the long time be- 
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tween their lives, from the third to the fif- 
teenth century, is evidence of the fact that 
the gift of prophecy has remained with the 
“saintly followers of the Master. Two years 
‘before the outbreak of the Arian persecu- 
tion St. Anthony foretold its nature and the 
abominations that would follow in its wake. 
St. Colette, predicting the Protestant Refor- 
mation, mourned over her southern con- 
vents, which were to be lost to the Church. 
These were world-shaking events. The gift 
of prophecy was exercised by these saints in 
lesser ways as well. Frequently St. Anthony 
spoke in advance of those who were coming 
to him in the desert, and of the causes for 
which they were coming. St. Colette and St. 
Vincent Ferrer were at one time conversing 
and she was rapt into an ecstasy. When she 
was able to resume their conversation, she 
told him that she had just learned that he 
would die within two years. Startled, he 
exclaimed, “In less than two years!” Then 
he said after a pause, ‘“Well, tell me at least 
that it will be in Spain.” But Colette re- 
plied, ‘““No. In France.’’ St. Vincent Ferrer 
died in Brittany, less than two years later, 
without having revisited his beloved Spain. 
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Among the numerous miracles of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, one that especially appeals t to me. 
because it so sweetly illustrates his beautiful 
and tactful charity, has to do with the gift 
of prophecy. It happened on the island of 
San Chan, on which St. Francis died. Pedro 
Velho, a merchant and a friend to the saint, 
came to the island for trading and had with 
him a large sum of money. Francis knew a 
beautiful girl, to whom he wished to give 
money that he might save her from tempta- 
tion. So he went to Velho, who was playing 
chess with another merchant, and asked him 
for money—not much to ask for in consid- 
eration of the fact that Francis had several 
times taken the discipline for the merchant’s 
sins when he refused to take it himself be- 
cause he thought his skin too tender. “Ah, 
Father Francis,” said Velho, “this is a bad 
time to come and ask me for money, when I 
am doing my best to get some of my neigh- 
bor’s.” “‘All times are good for doing good, 
Pedro,” answered Francis, “and now you 
have your purse in your hand, you can give 
more easily.” “I must get rid of you,” 
grumbled Velho, “‘here is the key of my 
chest; go and take whatever you want.” 
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Francis took the money from the chest, and 
returned the key with many thanks. When 
Velho had finished the game, he went to see 
what Francis had taken, but found all the 
money bags as full as before. 

Straightway the merchant went to re- 
proach his friend for playing a trick on him. 
When Francis assured him that he had taken 
what he wanted, Velho cried earnestly: “Lit- 
tle or much, I find nothing gone; and when I 
gave you my key, my intention was that we 
should go shares in the whole money, and 
that you should take your half; God forgive 
your Reverence!’’ Then, with his counte- 
nance uplighted as by fire, Francis said: 
“Pedro, your offering has been accepted by 
our Lord, Who weighs the.most secret inten- 


tions of the will. He will pay you in due 


time. And now I promise you on His part, 
that never while you live shall you want what 
is becoming to your station. You will have 
times when you may be in danger of poverty, 
but you will always have good friends to suc- 
cor you; and besides this, you shall not die 
without first knowing the hour of your death.”’ 
Some time later, Francis told Velho that he 
should prepare for death, when wine would 
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taste sour to him. The easy-going though 
honest merchant immediately began to lead 
a most religious life, and during many years 
found the prophecy of Francis fulfilled to the 
letter by his friends in need. At last came 
the day when the wine tasted sour. He then 
invited his friends to come to the Church. 
Lying on a bier with candles around him, he 
had a Requiem Mass sung. After the last 
absolution his servants lifted the pall that 
covered Velho, and found him dead. How 
sweet to have a friend like Francis, who 
could get one ready to go home to God! 
How could one learn of this very human 
miracle and not love this saint? 

To raise the dead to life is the supreme 
exercise of miraculous power; and yet we 
have indisputable evidence that St. Francis 
exercised this power many times. The gift 
of tongues, which seems to belong especially 
to apostles, was his also, as he was able to 
speak clearly in the dialects of the numerous 
tribes wherever he journeyed. ‘Truly, as St. 
Paul says, “tongues are for a sign, not to 
believers, but to unbelievers.” The little 
Christian children, whom he used to aid in 
his work of instructing the Paravas, went 
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about curing the sick—and Francis-like, he 
failed to mention in his letters giving an ac- 
count of the conversions wrought by them 
that the children usually had on their per- 
sons something belonging to the saint. 

St. Anthony of Padua, one of the chosen 
companions of St. Francis of Assisi, whom 
the little poor man called his Vicar, pos- 
sessed the miraculous gift of tongues to such 
a degree that years after his death when his 
body had crumbled to dust his tongue was 
found to be preserved as in life. In the 
Little Flowers of St. Francis we read: “St. 
Anthony was preaching once before the Pope 
and the Cardinals in the Consistory; and 
there were present men of divers nations,— 
Greeks, Latins, French, Germans, Slavo- 
nians, English, and others; and he was so in- 
flamed by the Holy Spirit, and explained the 
word of God so devoutly, so sweetly, so 
clearly, and in a manner so efficacious and so 
learned, that all those who were in the Con- 
sistory, though they spoke different lan- 
guages, understood what he said as perfectly 
as if he had spoken in the language of each. 
And they were all full of wonder, for it 
seemed to them as if the miracle of the apos- 
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tles at the time of Pentecost had been re- 
newed, when the Holy Spirit taught them to 
speak all languages; and they said among 
themselves: ‘Does not he that preacheth 
come from Spain? How is it, then, that we 
each hear in his words our own tongue 
spoken?’ And the Pope, as much surprised 
as the others, considering the deep meaning 
of his words, exclaimed, ‘In truth this man 
is the ark of the Testament, and the treasure 
of the Holy Scriptures.’”’? To any one who 
has struggled to acquire a reading knowl- 
edge of even one foreign language—not to 
mention speaking it—the gift of tongues 
seems a remarkable gift. 

Truly the ‘“‘wonder-worker of Padua” 
must have felt at home among the disciples 
of St. Francis, for their early history is made 
up largely of miracles and apparitions, and 
they speak of the most astounding things in 
the most matter-of-fact way. This abun- 
dance of miracles seems to have been common 
to almost all religious — orders in their i in- 
fancy, especially those that came into exist- 
ence in the Middle Ages. A reason might 
be that practically the only thing in Catholi- 
cism strong enough to stem the tide of re- 
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volt which rose at the end of the Middle 
Ages was the system of monastic and con- 
ventual life, by which teachers and preachers 
were prepared for their work; and therefore 
the pioneers in the various religious orders 
needed a rather pronounced evidence of di- 
vine aid. Though the life of the founder of 
the Society of Jesus is singularly free from 
miracles, some of his disciples manifest mi- 
raculous power to a marvelous degree. St.. 
Ignatius needed for his work rather the 
“charm of personality and the power of lead- 
ership than the gift of miracles. He was 
his own miracle, and that was sufficient. God 
revealed to him the organization he was to 
establish and then gave him the personality, 
bought at the price of terrible bodily and _ 
poeta 

mental suffering, with. which to do. his work. _ 
Such was his magnetism, that such as came 
to. rebuke, knelt for pardon, and ‘such as 
“came to scorn, remained to pray, There is— 
something in the abandon with which the 
sons of noble families ran to follow Ignatius 
that makes me think of the greater Master 
Who. was. followed into the desert by the — 
multitude, weary and hungry but happy with — 
love. Though a religious vocation is not to 
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be considered miraculous, it at He comes 
under the definition “above nature.” And 
we shall never know all that happened to St. 
Ignatius at Manresa. So, too, though we 
may not use the term miracle in regard to 
the work of St. Francis, St. Dominic, St. 
Benedict, and the other founders of religious 
orders, we can but ‘‘wonder”’ at it. 

The sacrifice which the religious vocation 
of St. Anthony to the Franciscan Order 
meant for his father was abundantly re- 
warded by the miracle that to me seems the 
most conclusive evidence of the saint’s power 
and also the most unquestionably verified by 
the witnesses. It occurred on the occasion of 
a sermon at Padua. During St. Anthony’s 
sermon God revealed to him that his father, 
the chevalier Bulhon, had _ at that moment 
‘been unjustly ‘sentenced _to.death for a mur-.. 
“der of which he was entirely innocent.. Cov- 
ering his face with his hood, and leaning on 
the side of the pulpit, St. Anthony, remaining 
where he was, suddenly appeared at Lisbon 
in the council chamber, when his father was 
just being led to execution. Ordering the 
procession to stop, the saint said to the 
judges: “Know, O judges, that my father is 
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_innocent. He has, it is true, not been able 
“to furnish any proof of it; but follow me, and 
I will conyince you of it myself.” All were 
. amazed at the dazzling beauty of St. An- 
thony’s body, and all followed him to the 
cathedral where the dead man was buried. 
At the saint’s order the tomb was opened, 
and then he spoke thus to the dead man, “I 
order you, in the name of Almighty God, to 
‘rise up and bear witness to the truth.” Ti 
“dead man rose up and declared to ‘the assem- 
bled crown that Martin Bulhon had not even 
known of the assassination before his arrest. 
Then the judges begged Anthony to demand 
the name of the real murderer, but the saint 
replied, “I came hither to save the life of the 
innocent, not to point out ‘the guilty.” The 
man to aha Anthony had given life then 
threw himself at the saint’s feet and begged 
him to obtain pardon for his sins and to have 
raised the sentence of excommunication 
which had been pronounced against him. 
When his prayer had been granted he lay 
down again in his tomb, peacefully, I am 
sure. Then Anthony suddenly came to him- 
self again in the church in Padua, excused 
himself for the interruption in his sermon, 
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and told the people what had happened. 
Happily there were present the doubters, as 
always, and they wrote to Lisbon to learn the 
truth—and they learned it. It must occur 
to any one’s mind, what a reward St. An- 
thony’s father received for giving his son to 
the religious life! 

From the fact that crowds of people, very 
often hard-hearted and unbelieving people, 
witnessed the miracles of the saints and were 
as a rule converted by them, those who find 
it difficult to accept the historical certitude of 
miracles ought to draw motives for belief. 
The fact of miracles has been challenged re- 
peatedly since the day on which our Lord 
worked His first miracle in Cana of Galilee, 
and will, undoubtedly, be challenged till the 
end of time. Yet the fact of miracles re- 
mains. Conspicuous for her miracles as well 
as for her ‘personal lovableness i is the beauti- 
“ful saint of our own day, the Little Flower 
of Jesus. Truly this little saint who prom- 
ised to let fall a shower of roses after her 
death has kept her word. She who during 
her short life of twenty-four years ran so 
swiftly along her “‘little way” to Paradise 

still loves the world so much for God’s love 
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that she is sending her Heaven in doing good 
upon earth. Though it is only twenty-nine 
years since her death, she has bestowed 
countless favors on those who seek her inter- 
cession. 

One does not usually expect those who 
regard money as something to be despised, to 
work miracles in which money plays a part; 
and yet the same saintly wisdom which makes 
a person practice voluntary poverty keeps 
one aware that money serves legitimate pur- 
poses. Hence, the same zeal for God’s 
glory that prompted St. Francis Xavier to 
use money to save the soul of a girl and to 
turn the thoughts of a careless man heaven- 
ward inspired the Little Flower to use money 
in one of her greatest miracles. The Bishop 
of Nardo, who had studied the life of Sister 
Teresa, wishing to celebrate the anniversary 
of her first apparition at Gallipoli, put a 
five-hundred-lire note into an envelope, with 
one of his visiting cards, on which he wrote: 
“In Memoriam. ‘My way is sure; I am not 
mistaken.’ Sister Teresa of the Child Jesus 
to Sister Maria-Carmela at Gallipoli; Janu- 
ary 16th, 1910. ‘Pray for me daily that 
God may have mercy on me.’” He then 
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wrote on the envelope the words, “In Me- 
moriam” and inserted it in a larger one and 
sealed this in wax with the arms of the 
Bishop of Nardo. On this outer envelope he 
wrote, ‘To be placed in the money-box and 
to be opened by Mother Prioress on January 
16th, 1911.’’ The Bishop believed that the 
words, ‘‘My way is sure,’’ possessed spiritual 
significance when spoken to Mother Carmela 
by the Little Flower on the occasion of her 
first apparition at Gallipoli, and so he quoted 
them with the hope of obtaining her protec- 
tion for himself. The gift of money was 
in her honor, but it was also his desire to 
help the Sisters, who wished to decorate their 
poor chapel. ‘The Sisters were, he knew, 
praying to Sister Teresa to obtain money for 
them. 

On January 16, 1911, the Bishop went 
to the convent and learned that his letter re- 
posed intact in the box in which it had been 
placed. The Mother Prioress then opened 
the letter in his presence. He was amazed 
to find within the outer envelope, besides the 
smaller one that he had inserted, four bank 
notes, two for one hundred lire and two 
others for fifty, making a sum of five hun- 
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dred francs. The money within the smaller 
envelope was intact. The seal of the outer 
envelope had been unbroken when they 
opened it. The Reverend Mother Carmela 
then told him that she had looked at this en- 
velope several days before and that it had 
seemed thicker to her than when she had first 
received it; and that she had felt a presenti- 
ment of a miraculous intervention on the 
part of Sister Teresa in answer to the prayers 
of her Sisters. When the Bishop held the 
notes in his hand he noticed .that the per- 
fume of roses came from them. ‘The Sisters 
felt that their sweet saint had answered their 
prayers for money, and the Bishop, also 
thinking this, felt that little Teresa wanted 
him to know more certainly that her way is 
indeed sure. 

The way of the Little Flower was not a 
selfish way. Her power to lead others to. 
God has been manifested in miraculous fash- 
ion since her death. In her autobiography 
she writes: “One day, after Holy Commun- 
ion, He made me understand these words of 
the Canticles: ‘Draw me: we will run after 
Thee to the odor of Thy ointments.’ O my 
Jesus, there is no need to say: ‘In drawing 
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me, draw also the souls that I love,’ these 
words, ‘Draw me,’ suffice. When a soul has 
let herself be taken captive by the inebriat- 
ing odors of Thy perfumes, she cannot run 
alone; as a natural consequence of her attrac- 
tion towards Thee, the souls of all those she 
loves are drawn in her train.”’ Sister Teresa 
often said that one of her motives in entering 
Carmel had been to pray for priests, and she 
has wrought several miracles in behalf of 
them. 

“For years I had cherished a longing,” 
she writes, “which seemed impossible of 
realization—to have a brother a priest. I 
often used to think that if my little brothers 
had not gone to Heaven, I should have had 
the happiness of seeing them at the altar. 
I greatly regretted being deprived of this 
joy. Yet God went beyond my dream; I 
only asked for one brother who would re- 
member me each day at the Holy Altar, and 
He has united me in the bonds of spiritual 
friendship with two of His apostles. . . 
In 1898 our holy Mother, St. Teresa, sent 
my first brother as a gift for my feast. It 
was washing day, and I was busy at my work, 
when Mother Agnes of Jesus, then Prioress, 
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called me aside and read me a letter from a 
young Seminarist, in which he said he had 
been inspired by St. Teresa to ask for a Sis- 
ter who would devote herself especially to 
his salvation, and to the salvation of his 
future flock. He promised always to re- 
member this spiritual sister when saying 
Mass, and the choice fell upon me. I can- 
not tell you how happy this made me. . . 

Now and again I wrote to my new brother. 
Undoubtedly, it is by prayer and sacrifice that 
we can help our missionaries, but sometimes, 
when it pleases our Lord to unite two souls 
for His Glory, He permits them to communi- 
cate their thoughts, and thus inspire each 
other to love God more. . . . Last year, 
at the end of May, it was your turn to give 
me my second brother. . . . Since the zeal 
of a Carmelite ought to embrace the whole 
world, I hope, with God’s help, to be of use 
to even more than two missionaries. I pray 
for all, not forgetting our Priests at home, 
whose ministry is quite as difficult as that of 
the missionary preaching to the heathen.” 
What fear could these two chosen priests 
ever have, when they received the letters and 
prayers of this lovely little saint? Truly her 
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vocation was love. Since her death she has 
not forgotten her “brothers who are in the 
strife.” On January 16, 1911, Sister 
Teresa appeared to Canon Rossignol, of the 
diocese of Angers, who despite a life of 
heroic virtue, feared judgment, and, stand- 
ing at the head of his bed, smilingly told 
him, ‘I am looking after you—all goes well 
—count on me!’ ‘Two days later he died, 
knowing no fear. 

Nothing is too great for the Little Flower 
ate: “obtain from God, and she has told us 


the reason: “In Heaven the good God will 


do all I desire because I have never done my 
own will on earth.’ In this sentence Sister 
Teresa has explained, I think, the secret of 
the miraculous power of many of the saints 
during their lives on earth and in Heaven; 
because they never sought their own will, 
God does all that they desire. The refusal 
to submit to the will of God caused the fall 
of the angels from Paradise and the sin of 
our first parents in the garden of Eden. 
For the salvation of mankind it was neces- 
sary that a little maiden in Nazareth should 
say, ‘Be it done unto me according to Thy 
Word,” and that a God-man should cry out 
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as the: blood ran from His pores to the 
ground, ‘‘Not as I will, but as Thou will- 
est.” 

Complete and unquestioning submission of 
his will to the will of God was perhaps the 


most noteworthy virtue of Saint Gabriel, _ 


Passionist; and in return God seems to do 
the will of this young saint. Since his death 
he has wrought so many miracles that he 
has been called the Thaumaturgus of the 
twentieth century. One of these miracles 
was in behalf of an old peasant, John Bap- 
tist Cerro of Forli. After suffering for fif- 
teen years from arthritis deformans and 
ankylosis of the spinal column he was unable 
to walk, and was of course pronounced incur- 
able by physicians. Then a triduum of 
thanksgiving for the beatification of Gabriel 
was conducted at the monastery of Forli, 
and the peasant was carried to the church 
for the exercises. On the third day of the 
triduum, the old man suddenly felt a thrill 
of pain go through his whole body. Then, 
springing up from his invalid’s chair, he 
shouted that he was cured. On the next 
day he resumed his work in the fields, and 
had perfect health for many years after- 
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wards. Such a miracle is just what one 
might expect from Gabriel, for he practiced 
the virtue _of kindness to a remarkable de- 

ree. Itis only natural that one who did all 
in his power for the joy and comfort of 
others during his life on earth should do 
everything he is asked to do since he has the 
greater vision and the greater love of 
Heaven, with all the power of God to aid 
him. If to the ordinary person God prom- 
ises to give in the measure of asking, if to 
you and to me He says, “Ask, and you shall 
receive,” what can He refuse’ to the Saint? 
Just as love made Omnipotence Itself content 
to dwell in the helpless body of a newborn 
babe, so is Omnipotence content to let Itself 
be used by those great lovers of God, the 
saints. Love makes even us selfish human be- 
ings. glad 1 to serve the loved one. Why won- 
der, then, that the loving prayers of the saints 
rise to the power that works miracles? 
Why wonder that a peasant girl led the 
armies of France and crowned her king, that 
a Colette lingeringly kissed the lips of a 
leper to bring back perfect health, that an 
Anthony was in two places at the same mo- 
ment, that money miraculously brought by 
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the Little Flower to a convent should give 
forth the perfume of roses, that a Francis 
Xavier should warn his friend of coming 
death, that a martyred virgin should send 
flowers and fruits from Heaven to teach her 
lover the truth of immortality—why not un- 
derstand that these are little favors for God 
to do at the request of His beloved? 
Miracles are ‘indeed little things for God 
to _do_at. the request of.His.saints,. but.the — 
“least.miracle-is greater than the greatest of _ 
man’s achievements. And man’s achieve- 
ments are to be wondered at. If any one had 
told us a generation ago, for example, that 
it would ever be possible for song, literally 
possessed of wings, to spring from the top 
of a building in New York and fly through 
the air to the top of another building in Los 
Angeles, we should have called him a mad- 
man. ‘To-day we sit placidly with no sensa- 
tion of the uncanny while a voice from a 
room thousands of miles away speaks clearly 
to us. The radio is a stupendous achieve- 
ment of inventive genius. But what is the 
radio compared to the resurrection of the 
dead at the prayer of a saint? A great 
singer dies, and yet we can hear his voice, 


=e ee, 
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beautiful and free, coming from a lifeless, 
material disk of metal, to stir our deepest 
emotions. But what is this to the restora- 


tion, through the the intercession mie Sister. er. ea 


‘Tesa, of a voice silenced by 1 tubercular Jaryn-.. 
‘gitis? An Alexander the Great, a Julius 
Cesar, a Napoleon, a Washington, must 
yield to death, but an unknown boy in a 
Passionist habit raises his eyes to Heaven 
and death is defeated. How the weak do 
confound the strong! 

Too many of us to-day are like the scoffing 
Nazarenes, for whom Jesus “wrought not 
many miracles, because of their unbelief.” 
We could so easily kill our doubts if we 
would only remember that God is the author 
of natural laws and is_ therefore greater than 
the. laws, and that He uses the saints as in- 
struments to accomplish His will. Wonder- 
ful sanctity and the gift of miracles have 
come together down through the long ages, 
and they will continue with the world till the 
end of time. Christ has promised_this, and 
He is truth. Always, , though unbelief laugh 
everything else to scorn, there is Lourdes, 
where the Lord of High Heaven hourly 
shows us how dearly He loves His sweet 
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Mother. Could all the scoffers of the world 
but journey there, they would remain to 
pray. All the devils of unbelief must slink 
away from the spot where our beautiful Lady 
came to tell a poor little girl, “I am the Im- 
maculate Conception,’ and where the God 
Who is her Son—in the way of loving sons— 
is pleased to honor His Mother by showing 
that her words are true, and that of her 
loveliness is born power greater than all the 
powers of men and nature and death. 


RUNNERS ALONG THE 
LITTLE WAYS 


No scepter theirs, but they are kings: 
Their forms and words are royal things. 
Their simple friendship is a court, 
Whither the wise and great resort. 

LIoNEL JOHNSON. 





iF ACT as obvious yet apparently 
7 as undiscovered as Columbus’ 
egg on end is this, saints are 
men and women. Most of us, 
when we read the lives of the 
great saints who did such stupendous things 
in God’s service, are prone to forget that 
saints are really people and to think of them 
rather as allegorical personages, personifica- 
tions of heroic virtues far beyond the attain- 
ment of us ordinary folks. In order to rid 
our minds of this fallacy, it is well sometimes 
to look into the lives of the saints who never 
did anything extraordinary, but who did — 
ordinary things extraordinarily well, simply 
for the love of God. When, for example, I 
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read of the great Teresa’s ecstasies and her 
reiterated demands for suffering, I—forget- 
ting that she was a Martha as well as a 
Mary—simply wilt in despair at the thought 
of ever becoming a saint. But when I read 
that the little Teresa was annoyed at prayer 
by a “‘sister who did not cease rattling either 
her rosary or I do not know what else,” and 
that the saint ‘‘wanted to turn and give the 
culprit a look,” but refrained, “‘first for the 
love of God, and then also in order to avoid 
giving her pain,” I realize that for us ordi- 
nary folks sanctity may well be only the 
practice of conquering ourselves ‘during on one 
moment at a time and of being positively vir- 
tuous during one moment_at a time, for love 
of the God Who will supply, on request, the 
particular grace needed for the one moment. 

Truth is the only thing that can afford to 
be presumptuous, and therefore, though the 
preceding statement may seem presump- 
tuous, I offer it as a challenge. The reason 
why I—and perhaps you, too—do not be- 
come one of the saints who run along the 
little ways of sanctity, is that, though I may 
at some particular moment screw up enough 
courage to keep from “giving the culprit a 
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look,”’ at the very next moment I commit an 
act of self-indulgence which squanders the 
hard-won grace and leaves me too discour- 
aged to try again before many precious mo- 
ments have slipped irrevocably away. I am 
sure it would be a marvelous experience to 
have an ecstasy, and yet I should be content 
if I could just once say half my rosary with- 
out distraction and then not be distracted 
during the second half with trying to under- 
stand how I accomplished the miracle. The 
ecstasies of St. Teresa have overshadowed 
her daily mortifications to such an extent that 
most of us forget the long days between 
them, when her little acts of kindness and 
her delightful humor made every one love 
her. Somehow or other, she managed to see 
fun in ‘the midst of “every “trouble—and she 
had her share of trouble. At the last 
analysis, I am sure it can safely be said that, 
except in rare cases, even the stupendous 
grace of martyrdom was purchased by great- 
ness in little things. Though most of us 
have no hope of ecstasies and might run 


from martyrdom, we_can_with God's grace __ 


de great in little things. To say our prayers 


prayerfully, to bear our crosses bravely and ] 


{ 
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without noise of words, and to be positively 
virtuous and kind, these small triumphs are 
for us to run along the little ways of holiness. 

Some of us sigh for heroic opportunities 
of proving our virtue, and then, by an actual 
tumble, brought suddenly to the realization 
that we yield to small difficulties and tempta- 
tions, we are likely to become discouraged. 
Often we make the mistake of thinking that 
saints were not tempted as we are, and then, 
when we read their lives showing unmis- 
takably that they were, we think they came 
unscathed through temptation because of un- 
usual grace and strength of will. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the saints had just the same kinds 
of sf temptations that we have, “for they ‘were 
human, and they overcame temptations just 
as we must overcome them, by prayer and 
mortification. Their temptations were, like 
ours, of two kinds, the kind that must be 
fought as untiringly as Hercules fought the 
mythological giant Anteus and the kind that 
we must run away from. Anteus gained 
new strength every time that Hercules threw 
him to the ground. Hercules finally grasped 
his foe in his arms and squeezed him to 
death. It seems to me that an easier way out 
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of the difficulty for Hercules would have 
been to hit Anteus over the head with a 
big club, but if he had done this he would not 
have deserved the immortality of poetry. 
The one thing DCE a in. temptations to 

ride and covetousness is to beat them over 
the head with the spiked club of humility and 
sel f-sacrifice—which really means beating 
oneself over the head. The other kind of 
temptations, which have to do with purity 
of body and mind, should be run away from 
as fast as we can run. If we could but say, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan,” and then run 
to hide under a certain lovely blue mantle 
which always sends the devil scuttling down 
the nearest hole, how safe we should be! The 
demon of impurity is a safe thing to look at 
only from the shelter of the mantle, because 
he too often appears as an angel of light 
when one parleys with him in the open. 

In regard to the matter of such tempta- 
tion, the Little Flower used an incident of 
her childhood for an illustration—or at 
least she furnished the incident, and I shall 
use it. ‘One day a horse was standing in 
front of the garden gate, and preventing us 
from getting through. My companions 
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talked to him and tried to make him move 
off, but while they were still talking I quietly 
slipped between his legs—such is the advan- 
tage of remaining small.’ That to me seems 
so sweet and so like the way in which I think 
she talked. Would it not be wonderful to 
become so small through humility that one 
could just slip between the legs of a tempta- 
tion and run away to hide—surely there 
would be loving arms waiting to catch and 
hold the fugitive from all harm! 

When the Master told us to become as 
little children He certainly meant that we 
should be not only pure and humble but trust- 
ful of Him as well. Children believe that 
those they love can do anything, even bring 
down the moon for a plaything. So, in re- 
sisting temptations trustful prayer is espe- 
cially necessary. We must never forget how 
much we please God when we go to Him 
with the simple confidence of children to con- 
fide our troubles and ask His help. Every 
person in the world likes to be trusted. So 
does God. He is most anxious to help us be- 
come better. I think one of the differences 
between us and the saints is that they under- 
stand this truth and profit by it, and we do 
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not. We shall become virtuous only when 
we do use God’s aid as we should. 

Sister Teresa tells us how to overcome im- 
perfections, for she understood that trustful 
prayer is the one thing necessary, besides 
effort, to the acquisition of virtue. We 
should be like ‘‘a little child that is learning 
to stand but does not yet know how to walk. 
In his desire to reach the top of the stairs to 
find his mother, he lifts his little foot to climb 
the first step. It is all in vain, and at each 
renewed effort he falls. Well, be like that 
little child. Always keep lifting your foot to 
climb the ladder of holiness, and do not im- 
agine that you can mount even the first step. 
All God_asks of you is good will. From the 
top of the ladder He looks lovingly upon 
you, and soon, touched by your fruitless ef- 
forts, He will Himself come down, and, 
taking you in His Arms, will carry you to 
His Kingdom never again to leave Him. 
But should you cease to raise your foot, you 
will be left for long on the earth.” 

Most of us ordinary people are unfortu- 
nately divided into two classes, those who 
never lift the foot while they cease not to 
pray, and those who do not pray but strain 
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to lift the foot. Faith without good works 
is no more dead than good works without 
faith. It has been my experience that the 
one person whom I can consistently and con- 
stantly deceive with the greatest ease is my- 
self, and in nothing can I delude myself more 
successfully than in regard to the proper pro- 
portions of prayer and work. I wonder 
whether I am altogether an oddity. If so, 
the fact ought to be another inducement to 
travel down into the valley of humility in- 
stead of trying to scale the mountain of tow- 
ering spirituality. If I should ever succeed 
in climbing the high, difficult hill of great 
sanctity, I am sure that when I had 
reached the top, I should bid everybody, 
“Just look what I did!” Therefore I pray 
to travel down instead of up, and then, when 
I have got far enough down not to be able 
to see anything except my own nothingness 
and the greatness of God, I pray to be able 
to ask Him to stoop to the littleness that 
is I. 

“Every one,” says St. Francis of Sales, 
“likes to have eminent virtues. For the most 
part, were the choice given us, we should all 
like to be endowed with fortitude, mag- 
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nanimity, the grace of martyrdom, the love 
of suffering, generosity, and the like. How 
few, comparatively speaking, are the occa- 
sions for exercising these virtues! How 
often we puff ourselves up with fine thoughts 
about them, and build castles in the air as to 
how we will exhibit them; and, when the 
occasion presents itself, our great courage 
dwindles down, and we are glad to hide our 
heads for very shame.”’ Every one who has 
made resolutions and broken them knows the 
truth spoken by St. Francis—and though I 
am making most of the confessions in this 
visit of ours with the saints, I surmise that 
you who are reading these words have at 
some time or other wanted to hide your head 
for very shame over a big resolution gone 
the way of most resolutions. 

Once when St. Francis was looking at a 
picture of St. Mary..Magdalene—she can 
teach us much, by the way, in regard to the 
matter of resolutions, for she took just one 
and it made her worthy to stand with our 
Lady at the Cross—he exclaimed: “How 
much ought..we to love those little virtues 
which grow at the foot of the cross and are 
watered by the Blood of Jesus!” On being 
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asked to name these virtues, he replied: 
, “They are humility, benignity, bearing with 
others, condescension, sweetness of manner 
when proceeding from a motive of charity, 
cordiality, compassion, simplicity, candor, 
and the like. They are like violets which 
blossom in the shade, and which have little 
show but an exquisite odor. Other virtue 
are doubtless much greater; but we must bes 
ware of loving them more if the reason why| 
we prefer them is at all because they make\ 
us more illustrious in our own eyes or those. 
of others. There is less danger to self- love | 
in lowly virtues.” 

One of the miracles in the life of every 
great saint is that he does not fall in love 
with himself. Take that dear, sweet Francis 
of Assisi, for example, with whom practically 
everybody is hopelessly in love; he treated 
himself with dreadful cruelty, and I am sure 
that he was most deeply humiliated as well 
as glorified because God loved him so much 
as to give him the stigmata. The explana- 
tion is, doubtless, that St. Francis was not 
only humble enough to despise himself but 
even humble enough to know that God can 
do all things, among them the exaltation of 
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the unworthy. ‘The-great saints are little _ 
enough t to feel that their mighty ‘powers are 
perhaps due to the prayers of unknown 
saints, for the glory of God and the spread 
of the Faith. St. Augustine, we may be sure, 
never forgets that his exalted place in 
Heaven is in large measure due to the pray- 
ers of his mother. One of the joys of eter- 
nity will be the friendships. of the saints, and 
we may be surprised to see some little old 
man or woman, who told endless rosaries in 
an obscure corner of the parish church, walk- 
ing arm in arm with St. Peter along some 
Paradisal stream. I selected St. Peter be- 
cause he is my best-loved saint, and because 
he must especially love the humble, unknown 
people who are the lambs he was told to 
feed. 

Of no saint is it more literally true that he 
ran along the little ways of perfection than 
of St. Aloysi sius ius Gonzaga, for, despite his 
aristocratic dignity, he used to run down the 
corridors leading to the chapel, wherein 
dwells the Bread of Life that makes men 
strong and swift for the race to Paradise. 
When for the sake of his exhausted brain, he 
was forbidden to pray outside the prescribed 
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times, he would often enter the chapel, genu- 
flect, and then, in something of a panic, hurry 
out, because his love of the Prisoner might 
make him disobedient. I wonder what he 
thinks of us who sometimes shorten or omit 
our prayers because we like other people and 
other places more than we like the Lord in 
His dwelling. There is in the heroic self- 
conquest of this boy saint the spirit of the 
hermits, and he really made his body a her- 
mitage for his soul. The fearful austerities 
of his life in the world were wisely mod- 
erated under the Rule of the Jesuits, and yet 
the zeal that inspired them remained. Alo- 
ysius has won among many people a reputa- 
tion for an eccentricity bordering on lunacy. 
The stupidity, it seems to me, is in the minds 
of the judges rather than in the conduct of 
the judged. Certain writers tell us, for ex- 
ample, that a certain silly prudishness kept 
him from looking into his mother’s eyes when 
he talked to her. The fact is that in the six- 
teenth century young people were taught to 
keep their eyes lowered when conversing 
with their elders, as a mark of respect. Now 
that respect for one’s elders is old-fashioned, 
it is easy to misread the etiquette of other 
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days. We do not laugh at saints who joke 
on the gridiron and sing into the mouths of 
lions, who fast rigorously and wear hair 
shirts, why then should we laugh at a saint 
who, forbidden these greater austerities, 
made the utmost of his rules of silence and 
custody of the eyes? I am sure that Alo- 
ysius loved trees and flowers and the faces of 
dear friends and affectionate conversation 
just as much as we do—perhaps more than 
we do, for he was close to the One Who 
made them—and so, being a great saint 
forced to travel little ways, he made the most 
of the little ways by denying himself these 
lovely things. 

Aloysius has been accused also of being 
unlovable. If he were indeed so, there might 
be a twofold explanation. He was, perhaps, 
a bit dehumanized by his spirituality, and he 
was a born aristocrat. Being an aristocrat 
in the sixteenth century meant wearing an 
air of aloofness from the common people 
which was as natural as breathing, and the 
effort to come down to the common level 
was as difficult as holding one’s breath. One 
of the miracles in Aloysius was that he did 
manage to come down, rather gracefully and 
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without getting unduly red in the face. Of 
course I did not live with Aloysius, but I 
have just as much right as any one else since 
the sixteenth century to draw conclusions 
about him. If he really were unlovable, I 
wonder why his family were so determined 
not to let him enter the religious life, as there 
were other sons, and why, after his death, his 
fellow religious felt so keen a sense of loss. 
Pilgrimages were made to his bedside when 
he lay dying, and the aged Father Corbinelli 
insisted that Aloysius should be carried into 
his room that he might have the blessing of 
his young friend before his own death. Alo- 
ysius died of the plague, contracted from a 
stricken man whom he had carried from the 
roadside into one of the hospitals in which 
the young saint spent his days in caring for 
the sufferers during those awful weeks of 
pestilence in 1591. Somehow, to me these 
facts do not seem to evidence an unlovable 
person. 

People in love often do ridiculous things, 
and when the honor of the one they love is 
touched they are quick to reprove the of- 
fender. We must not forget that Aloysius 
was utterly and hopelessly in love with God. 
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God is purity, and so the boy went to impossi- 
ble lengths to safeguard his personal purity. 
The honor of God was everything to Alo- 
ysius, and so he would not tolerate any care- 
lessness in its regard—especially on the part 
of those who, like him, were consecrated to 
God. I do not mean that the lad spent_his_ 
_days in giving verbal admonitions; ; he was 
_too much of a gentleman.His demeanor of~ 
intense recollection of God’s presence was in 
itself an admonition to the careless and an 
inspiration to the fervent. If this be un- 
lovableness, let us have more of it. 

The lovable qualities of another boy saint, 
who lived also in the sixteenth century, are 
ever so much more apparent than those of 
Aloysius. This young Polish prince, Stanis-_ 
las Kostka, ran along flowery and “happy 
ways of spirituality, though his actual jour- 
ney into religious life is well symbolized by 
his famous journey along the road from 
Vienna to Augsburg, weak and sick from the 
cruelties of his brother and his tutor, ex- 
hausted and starving from the length of the 
way and the lack of food, but determined to. 
become a soldier of Jesus. This saint, too, 
had a habit of running; when he saw a shrine 
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or a Crucifix at the end of a path, he ran 
ahead of his companions and said some 
prayers before they arrived. He had the 
gayest possible time when at last he was 
admitted to his novitiate in Rome. The love 
of this boy for our Lady is sweet to contem- 
plate. He did for her all the silly things 
that most boys do for the’first-girl they fall 
in love with; he gave her worthless presents, 
scribbled her name or initials in his books, , 
called her love names, and sang songs to her. 
With such a love affair how could he but be 
pure! Happy lad, who never had to learn 
the frailty of woman! = 

Stanislas exemplifies perfectly the runner 
along the little ways of sanctity. His Rules, 
most of them concerned with the little things 
in daily living, he copied in his handwriting 
and carried next his heart. Because he 
obeyed them he was happy and satisfied to be 
as he was. He lived through each moment 
with no thought for the next. Only once, it 
seems, did he plan for the future. In the 
August before his eighteenth birthday he had 
a premonition of approaching death, and, 
desiring to celebrate the Feast of the As- 
sumption in Heaven, he asked St. Lawrence 
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on his feast day, August tenth, to obtain this 
wish for him. He also wrote a letter to our 
Lady, asking her for the favor, and wore the 
missive on his breast when he received Holy 
Communion. He died at three o’clock on 
the morning of the fifteenth of August, and 
his dearly beloved came to meet him while 
he still could whisper her name with a mor- 
tal voice. He was so sweet that she could 
‘not wait,itseems. = 3 poser 

Hero worship is a most lovable boyish 
trait, especially when it is worship of a saint. 
Just eight years after Aloysius died, a child 
was born, who was later to adopt him for a 
hero, to doff his hat at the mention of his 
name, and to strive in every way to imitate 
him. This child was John Berchmans, the 
third of the lads who, within less than sev- 
enty-five years, ran along the little roads of 
the Jesuit Rule, to sanctity. Aloysius and 
Stanislas were reared to be aristocrats, for 
the one was a marquis and the other a prince, 
whereas John was the son of a humble shoe- 
maker. To become a Jesuit in the case of 
the first two meant startling renunciation of 
honor, wealth, and service, in addition to 
the battle of love against their families; for 
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the third it meant only the battle with love. 
Was John’s vocation easier? One might 
think it was, except for the fact that when 
one has nothing else to consider but the pain 
he is causing those who love him, the pain 
becomes unduly magnified in his conscious- 
ness. Whether one turn his back on a 
throne or a stool makes little difference, pro- 
vided the back is turned definitely on all one 
_has. A palace i is not any more of a home > 
than a cabin is, and so who shall weigh and 

measure the sacrifices of these three boys? 
There is only one thing in the world more_ 
beautiful than a boy’s love for his mother, 
and that is a boy’s love for God’s Mother. 
John Berchmans was very much in love with 
our Lady, so much so that he spent most of 
his recreations in trying to twist the talk 
round to her. He vowed to write a book in 
her honor, and signed the paper containing 
his vow with his blood. Stanislas did not 
think of doing great things for our Lady, be- 
ing content just to love her, but John made 
far-reaching plans. He would learn the lan- 
guages of the heathens and would journey 
into dangerous countries to tell the glories 
of Mary. But first he must perfect himself. 
per Jee beh iL 
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So, in the novitiate, he slept with his Rule- 
book under his pillow, and made for himself 
the motto, “Die rather than violate the. 
smallest rule.” When he really was dying, 
he said that he had never voluntarily broken 
any Rule, and his fellow novices could wit- 
ness the statement. John Berchmans is an- 
other proof that saints are not difficult peo- 
ple for earnestly good people to live with, 
for he was universally loved. 

For one so young, this saint understood 
remarkably.well the sacredness of confi- 
dences and just exactly how much one dares 
expect. of friendship. “Listen, Nicholas,” 
but never on that aera tell me secrets 
which I can’t speak about if I think I ought 
to.” This is vastly different from what most 
of us hear, ‘‘Oh, tell me, I’ll never tell any- 
body!” Usually the people who wheedle us 
in this way are just the ones who do tell the 
confidences we have given. John’s idea of 
“friendship was service, and as his friendliness 
was universal, so was his service. He was 
always doing something for somebody. No 
matter what were his preoccupations, he was 
always ready to_run anywhere to help any 
EAAICD Scant 
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one who needed help. One may say that 
this saint ran on the little ways of helpful- 
ness. How he did so in addition to observ- 
ing all the difficulties with which he hedged 
his daily living is almost impossible to under- 
stand. He had great energy and a deter- 
mined will, and these powers seem to be the 
human explanation. Naturally one who 
lived so intensely could not live long. John 
died at the age of twenty-two. 

In our own day lived a lad who, like Alo- 
ysius, Stanislas, and John, attained eminent 
holiness by the perfect observance of relig- 
ious Rule. The two ambitions of Francis 
Possenti, or Confrater Gabriel as he was 
called in religion, were to become a priest. 
and a saint. During his brief life as a Pas- 
sionist he realized his second ambition, but 
the first was defeated by death. The motto 
of Gabriel’s life was, “To Jesus through 
Mary,” and those who knew him tellus that 
he rivals the greatest saints in his love for 
our Lady. He had been irresolute in follow- 
ing his vocation, till, on the occasion when 
an image of the Madonna was being carried 
through the streets of Spoleto in a procession 
of thanksgiving for the cessation of a plague 
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at her intervention, his eyes met those of the 
image. The Madonna’s eyes seemed to look 
deep into his soul, and her lips seemed to 
move, while in his heart he heard a voice 
saying, ‘‘Francis, why dost thou tarry in the. 
world? “Arise, make haste, and become a 
religious.’ From that moment he became a 
new boy, and his devotion to our Lady in- 
creased hourly till his death. He bound him- 
self by vow to become “Our Lady’s Cham- 
pion,” and he composed a canticle in her 
honor, which he called her “Creed.” So 
great was his devotion to her that Pope Leo 
XIII ranked him with the beloved disciple 
who stood with the. Mother of Sorrows on 
Calvary. 

‘Gabriel’s holiness consisted in the perfect 
observance ‘Of his religious Rule. After his 
‘death a set of resolutions was found among 
his notes, which any one must consider a plan 
for heroic virtue. Two things in these reso- 
lutions are conspicuous, a_perfect regulation 
of..actions according to Rule and a perfect 
charity. for others. Never to excuse. _oneself, 
never to speak or judge i ill > ill of any one, to_re- 
gard every one as superior, always to rejoice 
at the success of others, to close one’s heart 
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_resolutely against_sadness, to_combat one’s one’s 
inclinations, _never to ask < the. swhy_of any-— 
‘thing, | to practice unfaltering faithfulness i in 

“Tittle things—these are difficult resolutions, 
“and they are only a few of those by which 
Gabriel regulated his daily living. For he 
kept his resolutions—let us not forget that. 

“Gabriel’s life was uneventful and known 
only to those who lived close to him. But 
his death was swiftly followed by great mira- 
cles wrought through his intercession. It is 
forever true that the saints, little or mighty, 

“show f forth the wonders of God; and one of 
the greatest wonders of God is, that those 
who lived during only a brief time on earth_ 
should accomplish great work on earth con- 
tinuously through centuries. To the saint 
alone does not come the night wherein he 
cannot labor for God. Because he uses time 
on earth so well, the timeless ages of Heaven 
are his for continued labors. ‘ 

These four boy saints and the Little 
Flower seem to me perfect exemplars of the 
teachings of Brother Giles—another runner 

ae “If, then, thou wouldst be rich, and 


eternally enjoy the sweetness of His divine 
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presence, strive to make the best profit thou 
canst of this loan from the hand of God 
. of this thy body, which He hath lent 
thee for the brief space of thy mortal life; 
for if thou art not diligent to labor and 
traffic in this present life, whilst yet thou hast 
time, thou shalt never enjoy the everlasting 
riches, nor repose eternally in the calm rest 
of heaven. ... The good God will not 
have thee to leave any grace empty and un- 
used; because He never gives a single grace 
to any man that it should remain unused, but 
He gives it, on the contrary, that it should 
be filled and used by the performance of 
good works; for a good will is not sufficient 
unless it be fulfilled and ‘carried into effect 
by holy. actions.” 
~ These young saints used the brief space of 
their mortal lives moment by moment in the 
little acts of heroism that take only a mo- 
ment. They ran tirelessly while there was 
yet time, because they knew there would. be 
calm rest at the end of the-race. Their re- 
tired conventual lives prevented them from 
climbing the heights of supereminent sanctity 
and miracle-working power at which the con- 
temporary world could stand agape; and so 
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they were content to run along the little hid- 
den_ways in the blessed valley alae humility.~ 
That they have been exalted to the altars of 
the Church has doubtless surprised no one 
more than themselves. They became saints 
because they lived in perfect obedience to 
their religious Rules. The approved relig- 
ious orders of the Church are schools of 
sanctity, whose members, by the perfect ob- 
servance of Rule, are to become saints. They 
may not, by thus attaining sanctity, neces- 
sarily claim canonization. The Providence 
of God working through the Church elevates 
certain saints to canonization, but this fact 
is in harmony with the fact that all the 
redeemed are called saints. Saints differ in 
their degrees of glory and their enjoyment 
of the Beatific Vision, and one of these de- 
grees of glory is manifested to the Church 
militant by canonization. Though religious 
orders are all schools of sanctity, the prod- 
ucts of these schools differ school from 
school, and among the members of the same 
school. A Passionist is to attain sanctity in 
certain prescribed ways, a Trappist in other 
prescribed ways; and yet there are degrees 
of holiness among Passionists, and among 
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Trappists. Every member of either order 
who enters Heaven is, however, a saint. 

I do not believe it is exaggeration to say 
that there can be no road to sanctity for the 
religious except the path marked out by Rule. 
In the lives of the saints who were religious 
it is noticeable that if, for some unavoidable 
reason, they were for a time released from 
the observance of their Rules, they were al- 
ways most eager to get back to that observ- 
ance as soon as possible. St. Colette is one 
of the mightiest saints in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and yet her whole theory of sanctity 
was that of greatness in little things in re- 
ligious life. She would not admit into her 
novitiates people who professed unusual 
piety. St. Colette, we must remember, had 
the power to read the minds of other people. 
These extraordinarily pious people, she said, 
had ‘“‘a secret vanity and pride” and hot 
enough docility. ‘They would rather,” she 
declared, “hear several Masses than say 
their Hours well and at the proper time, and 
the ordinary confessors of the convent never 
seem to suit them.”’ She knew, too, just how 
well her sisters said their prayers. At one 
time a certain Sister was wandering in a 
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pleasant maze of distractions during the 
recitation of the Office. She was at some 
distance from the saint, but Colette looked 
at her steadily and drew the Sister’s atten- 
tion. The nun shook off her distractions and 
began to pray with fervor. This is only one 
of a dozen instances of Colette’s remarkable 
power, chosen because it so well illustrates 
her emphasis on the ordinary means of sanc- 
tification that religious should use. 

Among people leading secular lives the 
same reasoning holds true; any person who 
keeps the Commandments for the love of 
God becomes a saint. Many of the canon- 
ized saints lived their lives in the midst of 
worldly occupations. The Queen of all the 
saints was dedicated to the service of God in 
the Temple, and yet she was told by God 
that she must become His Mother and must 
live in an ordinary home as the wife of a 
carpenter. The Son of God lived for thirty 
years in an ordinary home and worked as an 
ordinary laborer, and yet that hidden life is 
considered the model for all who are being 
trained to life in religious communities. The 
Saviour of the world was pleased to hide 
Himself in the little ways for thirty years, 
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and to manifest Himself as the God-man for 
only three years. In all the Gospel narrative 
St. Joseph speaks no word, and our Blessed 
Lady speaks only four times. They loved 
the little hidden roads of holiness, because 
they knew the sweet rapture of holding in 
their arms the Little One Whose hands are 
over and under the universe. 

One does not as a rule expect to find hu- 
mility in palaces, and yet there is a surpris- 
ing number of saints who were of the blood 
royal. One of the most lovable among 
young saints is Casimir, Prince of Poland and 
Patron of his country. Chaste with the pu- 
rity of Aloysius and loving with the amiabil- 
ity of Stanislas, Casimir, like John Berch- 
mans, wanted to do great things for our 
Lady. Unlike the three boys, however, he 
lived his life amid the affairs of state, and, 
when only fifteen years of age, was compelled 
to lead an army of twenty thousand men to 
the frontiers. With such mortifications and 
disciplines did he hedge his daily living that 
he maintained constant recollection of God’s 
presence amid the frivolities of the court, 
and so pure was he that he deserved to be 
named Patron of youthful purity. He slept 
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usually on the floor, thinking his soft bed too 
luxurious for the disciple of a crucified God. 
Much of the night was spent in prayer and 
meditation. 

In the way of saints, Casimir had intense 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. He used 
to go out in the night to pray before the 
locked doors of the Church, and was always 
waiting in the morning when the sexton came 
to open the doors. During the Mass he 
often fell into ecstasy, and after the Mass 
was ended he usually remained to pray till a 
servant was sent from the royal household 
to summon him. 

During the five years preceding his death 
he governed Poland while his father was in 
Lithuania, but his manifold duties interfered 
in no way with his exercises of piety. Weak 
from fastings and mortifications he fell vic- 
tim to tuberculosis, and, after foretelling his 
death and preparing for it as only a saint 
can prepare, he died happily when only 
twenty-three years of age. Over a hundred 
years after his death his body was found to 
be uncorrupt and it exhaled a sweet odor. 
The preservation of the body from corrup- 
tion is truly a mark of divine favor from 
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Him Who pronounced the sentence of “‘dust 
to dust” on us all; and it is usually accorded 
only to those who by mortification have pre- 
served angelic purity. Intense love of Jesus, 
the source of purity, in the Holy Eucharist, 
and childlike trust in our Immaculate 
Mother are the armor of personal purity. 
Humility is its advance guard. 

Love of the littleness of Jesus in the Sacra- 
ment of His love is the surest and sweetest 
way to the humility of holiness. It was love 
of the Eucharist that sent the dignified Alo- 
ysius running like a child down the corridors. 
It was love that drew from the ciborium a 
Sacred Host to float in the air above the 
head of little twelve-year-old Saint Imelda, 
a love that stopped her heart from beating 
when, the priest having placed the miracu- 
lous Host on her tongue, Love Himself 
came into her breast in answer to her plead- 
ing to be allowed to make her First Holy 
Communion. Little Imelda died on her 
knees, died of a love beyond understanding. 
It was love of Jesus in the Tabernacle that 
merited for a poor little sempstress in an ob- 
scure French village the glorious title ‘““The 
Angel of the Eucharist.” Marie-Eustelle 
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Harpain earned her bread with her needle, 
and yet one may truly say that the angels 
who guard the Tabernacle might well have 
come to think her spirit one of themselves, 
so constantly did it abide before the door 
of Christ’s love-made prison. One may for- 
give anything done or said in loving honor 
of a beloved, and so I suppose the angels 
about the altar readily forgave this imperti- 
nence on the part of Marie-Eustelle: ‘“‘It 
is not for you that He is here; it is for me. 
Leave, then, to me the place which you oc- 
cupy so near to Him. Why do you rob me 
of Him? Does not Heaven suffice you, 
where you can contemplate His glory? Give 
place, I conjure you, to His exiled lover, who 
asks, as the only consolation in her banish- 
ment, to approach nearer to the throne of 
His love.’ There may be something wrong 
with the theology of these sentences, but I 
am sure there is nothing wrong with the love; 
and, at the last analysis, I suppose that love 
matters as well as theology. A person really 
in love with God can always find a theologian 
to be a guide. A characteristic common to 
all God’s Marie-Eustelles is their willingness 
to be guided by His theologians. 
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The priest to whom the sempstress wrote 
the following words must have said his next 
Mass with more devotion. ‘O Minister of 
Jesus, what will you think of the temerity of 
my love, and of the extravagant desire with 
which it inspires me? Would you believe 
that I am always envying the happiness of 
priests, to whom it is permitted so often to 
open the holy Tabernacle, and to hold in 
their hands the vessel of Love in which Jesus 
deigns to repose? The very thought makes 
my whole frame thrill from emotion.” 
Marie-Eustelle longed to make up to Jesus 
for the indifference of others. ‘‘Would that 
I possessed a thousand million hearts and a 
thousand million voices, that I might conse- 
crate them to the love of Him Who is Love, 
and make others love Him! Happy, shall 
I forever repeat, are the ministers of the 
sanctuary! The thought of a priest fills me 
with rapture. O, my brother, and you are 
one! It is this character that I love in you. 
Jesus knows whither all the desires of my 
heart tend. And you, too, know. It is to 
the Tabernacle, that abode of Love, that 
obscure and mysterious prison, wherein, by 
the illuminating light of Faith, we are en- 
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abled to discern the King of Heaven in all 
His splendor. And it is the priest who re- 
incarnates Him there.” 

Truly if one grows humble before the pic- 
ture of the God Who stooped to the little- 
ness of human infancy, what shall one feel 
before the ever-present fact of the God Who 
stoops to the utter abasement of the Host? 
To be carried under the heart of our sweet 
Lady and then to be cradled in her arms, 
this would be unmeasured bliss; but to be 
held as a flake of bread between the fingers 
of a man, sometimes weak or actually sin- 
ful, and then to be locked into a dark, lonely 
Tabernacle, bereft even of human senses, 
this is a degradation beyond human contriv- 
ing and even conceiving. To me there is 
something indescribably lovely and sweet in 
the fact that in several revelations of Him- 
self in the Host our Lord has appeared as a 
child. Perhaps He likes to assume the form 
of His childhood that we may be less afraid; 
perhaps He likes to do so because, like the 
rest of us, He remembers how dear and com- 
forting are the arms of a mother when one 
is small and tired and lonely. He came as 
a babe in Mary’s arms to young Stanislas, 
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on one night when the lad was sick; and 
when our Lady held Him so that He might 
kiss the feverish lips, the sick boy was cured. 
Then Mary told Stanislas that he was to 
enter the Company of Jesus. This event 
explains in part his devotion to her. 

This story of Stanislas was told to a little 
Italian boy, who then prayed that he, too, 
might see Jesus. Because he was too dear 
to be refused, I think, his favor was granted, 
and he saw Jesus on the altar just before his 
brother received his First Holy Communion. 
Livio Capece Galeota lived for only seven 
years, and yet his influence reaches far and 
wide. Though he was a real boy, playful 
and fun-loving, he would oftentimes stop his 
play suddenly as if a voice had called him, 
and would slip away into the oratory to pray. 
On the day of his First Holy Communion 
he asked Jesus to let him die rather than 
commit ‘“‘even the littlest, littlest sin,’ and 
his request seems to have been answered. 
His letters to Jesus are very, very sweet. 
As he was born in 1910 he lived during part 
of the Great War, and some of his letters 
were concerned with it. This one seems a 
perfect model of trustful prayer: 
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‘Dear Jesus:—I write to you because I 
would like that the priests ought to go upon 
the ships and vessels, to say Holy Mass 
every Sunday, and to hear the confessions of 
the poor sailors. I say the prayer for peace 
every night, and you have to make the dread- 
ful war end. You must make Guiseppe 
pass his examination. You must not send 
the earthquake any more, otherwise we shall 
all die. Do not let them throw bombs with 
the Zeppelins on Aunt Nina’s house; and 
don’t let them throw acids in the air, because 
they make the poor soldiers die. You must 
do just what you please yourself, and you 
must not listen to the bad men; and you 
must not let them do according to what they 
like. Dear Jesus, I would like to see you. 


! ‘Your little 
“LiviorCe Ga 


Somehow I think Jesus must have liked to 
be ordered about thus by this little boy, for 
He loves children so tenderly. This letter 
is more formal than most of the others, and 
very likely the little fellow was proud of the 
big word ‘Zeppelins’—as he should be. 
Usually the letters begin in more friendly 
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fashion, with the question, ‘““How are you?” 
Being Italian, he never quite attained the in- 
formality of a little American girl, who once 
dashed from my side into the chapel and 
shouted, “‘Hello, God! How are you feel- 
ing to-day?’ I suppose I should have 
scolded her, but, as she was only five years 
old, I hugged her instead. One of Livio’s 
letters reproaches his Friend because he ‘‘did 
not get an answer from you in the chimney.” 
But Livio was forgiving, and despite this 
neglect, he ended the letter as usual with the 
statement, “I love you very much.” 

In those five words, “I love you very _ 
much,” is the secret of the runners along 
the high roads and the little low roads of 
holiness. Love runs because it finds all 
burdens light. When I go down the path — 
‘that leads past our little cemetery to the 
shrine of our Lady of Peace, I feel that I 
am passing holy ground wherein lies the dust 
of many who attained sanctity in the little 
ways of love and self-denial and untiring 
labor. These women who modeled their 
‘Tives on that of the Woman who stood by a 
Cross with seven swords of sorrow in her 
heart, will be known as they are on the Day 
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__when all hidden things will be known. When 


“T stand in the cemetery before the large 
Crucifix that keeps watch over the rows of 
small white crosses, I am as certain as is 
humanly possible that the tall pine trees are 
whispering ceaselessly a message from Para- 
dise, ‘‘Rest, now, rest in peace, children of 


Holy Cross.” And so I always ask them 


all to pray for me. Who ll the glor 


that lies forgotten under the sod over all 
the world? Mothers who travéled down 
into the valley of death to bring back with 
them children for Heaven; fathers who 
toiled for the mothers and the children; 
soldiers who died bravely for the right; 
priests with hands laden by souls they have 
saved; nuns with pure eyes and with beads 
in their hands—these are not among the 
canonized, but they will walk down the 
flowery paths through which the rivers of 


Paradise are flowing, because they gayly ran | 


eee 
nares 


along the little hard and thorny ways of self- || 


sacrifice for God’s sake that life offers. to 
those who dare to choose them. 


IX. “THAT HE WHO RUNS” 


I have run the way of thy commandments, when 
thou didst enlarge my heart. 
PsaLMs 118:32. 


Rp UR little sojourn in the land of 
‘| romance that is peopled by 
saints has come to anend. We 
must say farewell to them and 
to each other. Let us say it 
in the old meaning of the term, ‘God fare 
thee well.” My one hope is that I have 
given to you at least one new friend among 
the saints or have made you love an old 
friend more understandingly. If I have 
done so, you will return to the workaday 
world with renewed courage for high en- 
deavor. The two virtues that I have stressed 
particularly in this study are charity and 
humility, for I consider them the foundations 
of sanctity. To love God and our neighbor 
and to be little in our own eyes are the safe- 
guards of virtue and the means to acquire it. 
Love is the key that unlocks Heaven itself. 
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Love makes difficult things easy, and does 
not delay to ask the reasons for the demands 
of the beloved. 

“It is love, O my God,” cries St. Bonaven- 
ture, “that directs me, and not reason, and 
I run eagerly wherever Thou dost lead me. 
Those who see me do not know that I am 
intoxicated with love. . . . They know not 
that Thy love, when once kindled in the 
heart, prevents the use of reason; that he 
who fervently seeks Thee abandons himself 
and everything else, and that he who comes 
to Thee with a pure heart disquiets himself 
so little about all that passes around him, 
that often he hardly knows what he is doing 
himself.” Love such as this drove some of 





the saints into conduct that the blind world 
calls madness. I often wonder why it is that 
those who understand people who for human 
love sacrifice everything, sometimes even 
honor, fail so utterly to understand the sac- 
rifices made by those who love God. A 
young woman, for example, will leave a 
home of wealth to marry a poor man, to 
struggle with him in difficulties, to endure 
the hardships of bearing and rearing chil- 
dren, and the world applauds her. Let the 
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same young woman leave her home to be- 
come a religious, and the world raises a 
storm of protest. I suppose the explanation 
is that the first choice is natural and the 
“second supernatural, and ordinary people do 
not think clearly in terms of the Supernatu- 
wal. Those who do think clearly in such 
terms understand readily that God is a Lover 
to be preferred before any earthly one. 

In his immortal book The Journey of the 
Soul to God, St. Bonaventure gave us not 
only theology and philosophy but a school 
of sanctity as well, teaching always that sanc- 
tity is love. In “The Six Wings of the Sera- 
phim,” which are the six principal virtues 
that those having authority over others 
ought to possess, he sums up what he has 
said of the first five wings in the discourse 
on the sixth wing: “The sixth and last wing 
is devotion to God; for it is by devotion that 
zeal for justice is kindled, that compassion- 
ate tenderness penetrates the heart, that pa- 
tience is confirmed, that a good example is 
given, and that discernment becomes glori- 
ous. .. . This devotion requires the unin- 
terrupted thought of the Presence of God in 
the heart, an incessant endeavor to please 
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Him in every action and in every word, and 
the care to precede every action by prayer, 
at least mental, so as to provide against evil, 
and to receive every benefit with thanksgiv- 
ing and praises to God.” In this lesson St. 
Bonaventure is teaching, not the heroic sanc- 
tity that only the most exalted can attain, 
but the everyday holiness that you and I may 
practice. If prayer is of the right kind, its 


— 


tenderness, patience, wisdom, courage, “fidel- 
ity in things small or great, unfailing cheer- 


fulness, and humility. These are the virtues 
of sanctity, and there can be no true sanctity 
without them. A profession of love for God 
by one who lacks these virtues can but. be 
mockery. 

From devoted love of God is born un- 
bounded trust, which is the most endearing 
expression of love. We all want to feel that 
our friends trust us and come to us in their 
temptations and difficulties of every kind. 
God wants the same trust from His friends. 
The saints teach us how to trust in God, for 
they understand that when the Master ut- 
tered the words, ‘‘Now if God clothe in this 
manner the grass that is to-day in the field, 
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and to-morrow is cast into the oven; how 
much more you, O ye of little faith?” He 
meant exactly what He said. On one oc- 
casion, while St. John of the Cross was Prior 
of the community of Carmelites at Granada, 
the procurator came to him at night and, 
having told him that there was no food in 
the house for the coming day, asked permis- 
sion to go out and beg for some. ‘‘Well,” 
replied St. John, “God has plenty of time to 
provide for us, we need not be in such a 
hurry to make Him a defaulter. We have 
had our supper and He who gave us to-night 
our supper will give us to-morrow our din- 
ner.” In the morning a man came to the 
gate and asked the porter what the friars 
needed. He said he had been kept awake all 
the night because an interior voice had ad- 
monished him, “Thou art at ease and the 
friars in the Monastery of the Martyrs are 
in want.” He was very glad to supply the 
religious with food. For the simple reason 
that he trusted in God, St. John had not 
been worried; and thus was his trust re- 
warded. While he labored to give the Bread 
of Life Eternal to the needy souls of others, 
God took care of his temporal needs. 
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God is just and fair, and so the motive 
of such trust is unassailable. Those who for 
love of God give up their worldly posses- 
sions and pronounce vows of poverty are 
therefore acting most stupidly when they 
fear that God will allow them to be neglected 
more than is good for them. All they need 
do is labor and pray, and God will do the 
rest. In consideration of the fact that al- 
most all nuns receive far less than living 
wages for their services to society, those of 
little faith might easily be surprised because, 
somehow or other, they manage to live in _ 
fairly decent comfort. Nuns are the chosen — 
of Christ, who have left all to serve Him— 
why should we wonder that He makes for 
them what seems miraculous provision ? 

If there is such reason for trust in God 
concerning material needs, how much more 
confidence should His friends have in regard 
to spiritual wants? If we trust God as we 
should, we shall never be really unhappy, 
for we shall understand that our difficulties 
of soul and body can be kept external. In 
his life of St. Stanislas Kostka—which, by 
the way, is written as a good biography of 
a saint should be written, in the manner of 
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a breathless adventure as of one who runs 
through life into Paradise—Father Kane, _ 
S.J., writes : “You know that if you go down 
deep into the sea, as men go in submarines, 
you find calm there always, even though a 
storm be raging up above and the waves toss 
with angry violence. So if you once get in- 


_side your life, under. the “surface, i in the heart. 


of life, where God i is, you will find calm there . 


also and a certain peace which is as near as 
__we can come to REE happiness in this 
world.” How does one “get inside his life”? 
Thus did Stanislas: “God was not a mere 
Name or Power to him, not even the mere 
Lord and Master of all: God was his friend, 
his dearest intimate, his sure, strong, patient, 
loving counselor; Whose presence was with 
him, waking and sleeping; Whose interests 
were nearest his heart; Whose commands it 
was a delight to obey; Whose slightest wish 
and beckoning was eagerly watched for and 
joyously followed.” ‘Thus did the dear little 
saint shelter peace and joy in his heart. 
Thus, and thus only, can we all keep our- 
selves peaceful and joyous when trouble and 
doubt are battering against the walls of our 
house of life. If God has possession of a 
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man’s heart, that man will embrace suffering 
with some measure of joy. Because God 
dwelt in the heart of St. John of the Cross, 
the saint was able to demand of Him, ‘“To 
suffer and to be held in contempt for Thy 
sake.” And how that prayer was answered, 
only God and St. John know. We, shudder- 
ing while we read the story of his life, un- 
willingly try to understand the true meaning 
of the dolorous way of the Cross, for it is 
the way that saints must walk. 

The founders and reformers of religious 
orders were all tried in the furnace of-dif- 
ficulty and hardship and pusunderstanding. | 
‘Consider, for example, St. St. Alphonsus” | 
Liguori, and his trials during | the Pandan 
ofhe hedenprors’. Annoyances, disloy- 
alties, humiliations, unnumbered, were 
heaped upon him. Especially trying. must 
have been the scornful sneers directed 
against the source of his inspiration. God 
revealed to a nun, Sister Mary Celeste Cas- 
tarosa of the Convent of St. Saviour at Fog- 
gia, that St. Alphonsus was to found the new 
congregation of priests, and she told the 
saint of it in the confessional. Finally con- 
vinced that her revelation was indeed divine, 
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St. Alphonsus resolved to accomplish the 
work intrusted to him. Thus his biographer 
describes the humiliations that straightway 
befell him. ‘As soon as Alphonsus’ determi- 
nation was known, all Naples seemed to be 
in arms against him. Some said that he was 
mad, and that his brain must be affected; 
others treated him as fanatic and visionary; 
some affirmed it was pure pride, and that he 
had been spoiled by too much praise. .. . 
The Fathers of the Propaganda also ranged 
themselves against him. Having heard of 
the vision of the nun, they imagined it was 
the sole basis of his enterprise, and were 
shocked at his allowing himself to be led 
away by what they called the reveries of a 
young nun.” 

This array of judgments is but another 
proof of the fact that when people do not 
understand they are most ready to pronounce 
judgment. One of the most disheartening. 

\/ things in the world is the fact that though 
| there is “loyalty among thieves,” there is so 
| Tittle of it among men who make a profes- 
sion of honesty. St. Alphonsus turned, as we | 
all may turn, to God and the saints, that he 
might find courage to go on with his work. 
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Finding so little of God in his enemies he 
sought for Him in the lives of the saints, 
which he called, with the understanding of a 
saint, “the Gospel in practice.” 

The ways and means of sanctification are 
as varied as the kinds of men, but they all 
may be summed up in the phrase, “the Gos- 
pel in practice.” Our Saviour taught most 
clearly that holiness consists in self-perfec- 
tion in the observance of the two great com- 
mandments of the law, loye of God and of 


ae 


fellow men, and explained by precept and 
example the manner of this observance. St. 
Alphonsus drew up a code of rules by which 
he regulated his conduct during his practice 
as a lawyer; and these rules, if universally 
observed, would decidedly improve society. 
Some of them were: ‘Never to accept unjust 


Causes, as being pernicious to conscience, an 
a 


hurtful_to_ honor; never ‘to burden cl clients 
_with ‘superfluous. expenses ; to ‘implore th the as- 
‘sistance of God in order to succeed, because 
Hen is the protector of justice; to make up _ 
~ the losses of clients when a cause is lost by _ 

negligence; to strive for knowledge, dili- 


gence, truth, fidelity,.and_ justice.” We 
should have a remade society if all men 


( 
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should adapt the rules of St. Alphonsus to 
their respective professions in life. 

When our Saviour told us to be perfect as 
our Heavenly Father is perfect, He meant 
that we should perfect ourselves in accord- 


ance with our natural resources, not that we 
should become as God. There are saints im 
every walk of life, gifted variously, subject | 


to various weaknesses, and therefore there is 
inspiration for every person in their lives. 
Saints are the idealists of a very real world. 
The glamour of romance that touches their 
lives is a glamour that belongs by right to 
all men, because all men were made by God 
for His love. The courageous way in which 
the saints run to perform the behests of Love 
is the most romantically beautiful thing ever 
dreamed of by man. The fearful prudence 
of the worldly-wise is an unthought-of vir- 
tue among saints. To be overwise means to 
stand still. Life, after all, is a thing to be 


used, not to be hoarded.. Gold kept in coffers 


has never been known to multiply itself; but 
gold used productively ceases to be a dead, 
unfruitful thing. So it is with life; hoarded 
or doled out grudgingly, it can never be pro- 
ductive of good either for itself or others. 
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__It is ever so much better to wear life out 
...than to let it rust itself out. Stevenson, lying 
on his bed of death, wrote some of the most 
beautiful romances ever penned, and he was 
able to triumph over his weakness because 
he lived by a brave philosophy. ‘The man 
who reckons his life as a thing to be dash- 
ingly used and cheerfully hazarded, makes a 
very different acquaintance of the world, 
keeps all his pulses going true and fast, and 
gathers impetus as he runs, until, if he be 
running towards anything better than wild- 
fire, he may shoot up and become a constel- 
lation in the end. .. . Being a true lover 
of living, a fellow with something pushing 
and spontaneous in his inside, he must, like 
any other soldier, push on at his best pace 
until he touch the goal.” Let the man be a 


saint, with the love of God sg spontaneous yus and 





"pushing in his’ inside, with Heaven for his _ 


goal, and we understand why he wins a ‘crown 


“that isa guiding star for his fellow. ‘men 


who walk in the vale of tears called Life. 
When I asked you to come with me for a 
visit among the saints, I called them stars in 
the darkness. It was only a figure of speech, 
but I have tried to make you see it as reality. 
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I told you that they are waiting for your 
friendship and your confiding love. If I 
have not proved this to be true, please under- 
stand that the fault is in the manner of the 
introduction and not in the saints introduced. 
One of the best speakers I ever heard was 
almost ruined for his audience by the intro- 
ductory remarks. If I have not made the 
saints attractive, please undo the harm by 
seeking them out for yourself. If I have 
made them attractive, let me ask something 
in return. Learn from them a love of God 
which will make you courageous enough to 
become a saint like them. Choose some 
among them for your friends and guides, and 
let them teach you how to run along the way 
of sanctity that is marked out just for you. 
Sf you are proud, study their amazing hu- 
_mility. “Humility is the root of good, just_ 
_as surely as pride is the root of evil. It 
was the charm of Mary’s humility that drew 
our Lord down from His Father’s bosom 
to rest beneath her heart. Humility 1 is the 
strongest bulwark you can erect against 
the assaults of Satan. Humility renders 
the practice of charity easy, and charity 
makes every burden easy to bear. Because 
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they are charitable and humble the saints run 
lightly under all burdens. So, too, may you 
and I run lightly under our burdens if we 
but learn to love and to be kindly humble. 
Our bodies may become sick and may grow 
old, but our souls can keep the light-hearted 
gayety of children. 

And what of our influence? We, too, | 
shall be stars in the darkness. Men with | 
their eyes cast to earth do not see the stars, | 
but heavenward gazing men do see them. | 
To those who see us only with the eyes of 
the body we may seem to walk with tired 
step, but those who have spiritual vision will 
know that we run, with the laughter of love- 
made song in our hearts and the fragrant 
glory of dawn in our eyes, up and up the 
high, steep hills of the spirit, up and up till 
we pass beyond the farthest star into the 
Light of our Father’s Home. Seeing us, 
they may draw from the sight courage to 
follow. 

To many of life’s pilgrims the road to 
Paradise seems indeed long and hard; and 
yet, measured by the mere yesterdays of 
mankind, the longest life is less than a breath _ 
on the untiring winds. Even were the road _ 


~ 
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as long as it seems, it still would lead to the 
utter rest of secure happiness. Could they 
but keep the journey’s end in view, the end 
where Love awaits their coming, they would 
find the way easy; for “they that.hope.in.the 
Lord shall renew. their..strength, they. shall 
take wings as eagles, they shall run and not 
be weary.” The inspiring figure of the road 
to Heaven with its untiring runners is used 
in the Scriptures perhaps more frequently 
than any other. 

Another beautiful figurative _representa- 
tion of saints is as knights who ride unfear- 
ingly through all life’s danger and darkness 
of sorrow and suffering i into the morningtide 

that lights the shining towers of the City of 
God. St. John saw the martyrs thus in his 
vision, armies who ride on white horses fol- 
lowing Christ their Captain, the King of 
kings and Lord of lords. And as they ride, 
forever rises the glory of song “as it were 
the voice of a great multitude, and as the 
voice of many waters, and as the voice of 
great thunders, saying, Allelulia: for the 
Lord our God the Almighty hath reigned. 
Let us be glad and rejoice, and give glory to 
Him.” 
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It is the wonderful prerogative of saints 
to catch the echoes of this celestial song while 
they are still on earth. Saints do indeed 
walk with the music of Heaven sounding its 
sweet and comforting message in their ears. 
Loving less favored people as they do, they 
cannot rest until they have given this music 
in turn to their fellow men for solace and 
- courage. Some of the saints can speak only 
with the faltering tongue of the poor and un- 
learned; some of them can sing the rapturous 
songs of seraphim. But they all, in the way 
of the troubadours of old, must go through 
life with no abiding city of their own; their 
vocation is to carry far and wide the story 
of the greatness of their King and the won- 
ders of His realm. Loving all things human 
for the sake of God, for His sake they sur- 
render all things. Having surrendered all 
things, they possess all things in Him. Well 
indeed could the Franciscan friars tell the 
Lady Poverty that the whole wide world is 
their cloister. Well indeed could the poet 
write of them: 


Earth beauteous and bare to lie upon, 
Lit by the little candle of the sun. 
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The wind gone daily sweeping like a broom— 
For these vast hearts it was a narrow room.* 


Whether the troubadour of Paradise 
look out at his bit of sky from a narrow 
window in a monastic cell or sit upon the 
throne of a king, whether he guard sheep 
on a hillside or preach from a marble pul- 
pit, the poetry of his daily living comes at 
last to all ears. To the troubadour of Para- 
dise God has said: “And the nations that 
know not thee shall run to thee, because of 
the Lord thy God, and for the Holy One 
of Israel, for He hath glorified thee.” The 
Little Flower of Jesus, for example, lived 
her brief life in a garden close, but the per- 
fume of her songful life has been caught by 
every wind that blows. Many of her poems, 
the poems of genius, have been translated 
into a dozen languages and have traveled to 
the ends of the world. It is the beautiful vo- 
cation of saints to be the singing stars of a 
world darkened by unbelief and sin. They 
are such stars as those hymned in the Psalm, 
‘“‘There are no speeches nor languages, where 

* Reprinted from Cloister and Other Poems, by Father 


Charles L. O’Donnell, by permission of the publisher, 
The Macmillan Company. 
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their voices are not heard. Their sound 
hath gone forth into all the earth: and their 
words into the ends of the world.” 

Saints have the glorious power, like the 
fabled Pied Piper of Hamelin, of luring 
with their heavenly music the children of 
God away from the hampering places and 
things of earth into the far, fair country of 
the soul. That most fascinating of trouba- 
dours, the little poor man of Assisi, thus 
lured the sons of the nobility from every city 
in Europe into his poor cloister that had only 
the stars for its roof, and to this day his 
tomb on the sun-splashed Hill of Paradise 
is a place of pilgrimage. For the trouba- 
dours of Paradise can never die; and their 
songs will stir generations yet unborn. 
Though their way lead over stony mountains 
and thorny paths, with the laughter of dawn 
in their eyes and with song on their lips, they 
will irresistibly and forever draw the children 
after them. Only children can follow them, 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Dear God, make children of us all, that we 
may follow Thy troubadours into Paradise. 


(3) 
THE END 
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